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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1881. 
UR_ new art of music was born in the north of Eng- 
land, and was first taught in Italy by the Nether- 


landers. 
USIC, although the most ancient and universal art, 
is nevertheless, as we now understand it, a truly 
modern one, if not the only classic art of the nineteenth 
century. 


ae 
HE tremulous fluttering of the vocal tones in singing 
i known as the védravo style is quite admissible when 
occasionally used to express great internal agitation. But 
when employed inconsiderately or persistently it irritates 
the ear as a flickering light does the eye. 
- 


HE symphonies of many modern writers are marked 
T by a superabundance of episodal matter, which is 
spread forth luxuriantly. In Schubert's, however, the 
subjects are long and diffusive. This is not alittle singu- 
lar, for his songs are perfectly unique in form, the words 
finding their truest and most complete expression at once. 


TALIAN opera must be regarded simply as Italian 
| opera. And taken as it stands, with all of its merits 
and demerits, it is the natural expression of the Italian; 
and no theorizing or artistic instruction will so change 
his nature as to make him a Saxon in thought and feel- 
ing. Italian operas must therefore remain what they are. 
To remodel them from the German point of view would 
be to destroy them. They must be criticised for what 
they are, not for what they are not. 

HE twelfth part of the now celebrated “ Dictionary of 
Music,” by Grove, is issued this month by Macmil- 
lan & Co. It includes very interesting articles on curious 
“ Programme Music,” the laws of “ Proportion,” “Polyph- 
ony” and “ Recte et Retro.” The renowned musicians 
of Cincinnati will be pleased on being reminded in its 
pages of the fact that not only has the grand pianoforte 
been called “swine-head” on account of its shape, but 
that music was early connected in idea with pork by the 
form of the Psaltery, which, from its likeness to a pig’s 
head, was described by Pretorius in his “Organographia” 
as the “ istrumento di porco.” 


HE organ speaks! What soft, mysterious sounds; 
ii what murmurings, musings, solemn statements ; 
what majestic repose. The sounds retire, they vanish. 
It speaks again! serious, calm, grave, contemplative, 
meditative. How strange silence seems. Once again !4 
it rolls forth a resistless torrent—agitated as an ocean | 
lashed by tempests; it is fired—like flames its utterances 
run, they spread roaringly. We are inspired with awe. 
We are spellbound by its magical influence. We rise 
and depart in silence, spiritually healed or purified by 
its exorcising power, or elevated by its inspiring minis- 


trations. 


amet RY, painting, sculpture, &c., supply us with par- 
ticular facts in the first place, that by reflection the 
corresponding feelings may be subsequently formed in 
the breast; whereas, music communicates with the 
vreatest freedom, and immediately, soul-states with their 
unceasing fluctuations, neglecting all the outward, acci- 
dental circumstances which induce them; and which, if 
supplied at all, must be secondary in time and impor- 
tance. In singing, the music appears as an algebraic ex- 
pression of psychologic experiences, as the record of 
thoughts and feelings in the abstract, and the text asa 
circumstantial illustration of its application. 


HE motions of a conductor’s baton are as the passes 

of a magician’s wand. It calls up the world of in- 
visible spirits, to perform for our gratification an ideal 
drama in their original and beautiful tonal language ; and 
at the same time to mesmerize us so completely that, 
looking at the orchestra, we fail to notice anything strange 
in the singular mechanical actions of the various execu- 
tants. We simply hear and fail to see, being fully occu- 
pied with the utterances of viewless presences, whose 
voices, peculiar dispositions and favorite employments 





are familiar. The god-like trombones, the languishing 
clarionets, the noble trumpets, the innocent flutes, are all 
characteristic, while the myriads of stringed instruments 
are like untiring, faithful, Protean-like beings, ready to 
assume any required shape at will. 
ENDELSSOHN’S magnetic and fascinating influ- 
ence was so great that his admirers almost wor- 
shiped him. This extreme devotion has led to the publi- 
cation of some insignificant details of his life, that are 
seized with avidity by the lovers of his works, who appear 
to regard him as an almost superhuman ideal, whose 
slightest acts have deep significance, or are, at least, 
worthy of record, like those of the patriarchs of old, of 
whom we read “They girded up their loins and went 
out.” Mendelssohn's great gifts, tenderness of heart, 
general aptness, nervous energy to sustain prolonged 
mental exertion, his high culture, religious aspirations, 
and strong, sympathetic nature combined to make him a 
most charming companion, ready, and even anxious, to 
impart pleasure to all those who came within the sphere 
of his attraction. 


HEN Beethoven's last quartets were given to the 
world, it was a matter of speculation if they would 

ever be understood and enjoyed—if the art of music, es- 
pecially in the department of pure or abstract composi- 
tion, would not enter upon some new path and leave these 
marvelous works to rest in silence on the shelves of his- 
tory, and become at last utterly inscrutable. Beethoven, 
at that time, suffered more from the conservators of art 
than from the reformers. Even the learned musician, M. 
Fetis, made alterations in the scores of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies which a German publisher intrusted to his edi- 
torship, that now seem to us the height of insolence, 
pedantry and insufferable conceit. Berlioz, in the most 
honorable manner, restored these works by preparing new 
and critically correct editions immediately, enabling con- 
ductors of orchestras at once to give the proper readings. 


MUSICAL JUDGMENT. 

HEN a skillful musician obtains the score of a new 
W opera he peruses it without reproducing any part 
of the music by an actual sounding of the notes. While 
thus contemplating the whole work in silence, his imagi- 
nation enables him to see and hear things neither seen 
nor heard. No natural defects, which are inseparable 
from the best performances, nor the influence of the 
sensuous element of art can interfere with his pure and 
unbiased reception or apprehension of the ideal of the 
composer. His judgment of its worth is uninfluenced 
by the accidental circumstances attending its actual 
representation. If now this is witnessed—if the opera 
is represented visibly and audibly in all of its fullness,— 
his attention is temporarily drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the ideal to a consideration of the view of the 
composer’s meaning taken by those engaged in its reali- 
zation—also to their success or failure in attempting to 
give their own interpretation—a comparison of this 
with his own ideal—and also to the effect it produces on 
the assemblage of which he forms a part, and that will in 
some degree influence him. 


ART MATERIAL. 
HE germs of music are found in language; and also in 
nature, although they are hidden so deeply that only 
the advances in the physical sciences made in the last few 


centuries led to their discovery. Harmony, that is the 
characteristic feature of modern music, was discovered 
by analyzing a single sound, which displays a series of 
related tones, as the analysis of a ray of light shows a 
series of related colors. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that so highly organized a 
being as a creative musician would imitate the sounds 
uttered by animals or birds or those made by insensate 
things, or receive any such promptings from inferior 
intelligences. He forms his own means of expression. 
Executive musicians do indeed condescend to imitate the 
roar of thunder, &c., as savages imitate the sounds of 
female animals to capture the males, and for the similar 
purpose of gaining bread; but art is not brought forth by 
the exercise of so inferior a faculty of the brain as imi- 
tation. 

Music was originally formed from speech, unless, in- 
deed, speech was originally formed from song. Instru- 
mental music is evidently a similar development of vocal 
music. Take, for instance, the rhythms of speech, and 
they will be found simpler than those of song; and these 
again are simpler than those of instrumental music. 

No soprano singer, however richly endowed by nature, 
could hope to rival the lovely, sweet-toned, full-toned or 
brilliant-toned flutes, to be found in a well voiced church 
organ, or the qualities of tone to be obtained by their 





combination, or rise to notes of so great an altitude. 
Nor could any bass singer compete with the trombones 
or reach their depth, however deep, profound, rich and 
strong his voice might be. 

But, beyond all consideration of the material element, 
the structure of a musical composition is as truly repre- 
sentative of the mental power of man—his sense of order 
and proportion, as its inner signification is of the emo- 
tions that move him. 





GENIUS AND TALENT. 


EN of genius, and particularly great composers, 
being usually in advance of their age, often meet 
with great opposition. Men of talent, on the contrary, 
are moved by the spirit of the times, and fulfill its re- 
quirements. They take part in the course of contempo- 
raneous development, and by their aid some special 
applications of existing knowledge may be made. They 
gain applause and readily reap reward. A genius, how- 
ever, is flashed upon the times like a comet among the 
planets, whose eccentric course contrasts with their more 
regular and orderly progressions. 

Although highly original ideas generally meet with 
violent opposition, new idioms and styles of musical art 
have been accepted and welcomed within the past few 
years that give fresh and varied manifestations of its 
power, and lead us to believe that the world moves faster 
and that new thoughts more readily become common 
property and bases of action in all departments of life. 








HARMONY VERSUS RHYTHM. 

HE course of modern music, from Bach to Berlioz, is, 

in some respects, analagous to the progression of 
styles of Greek sculpture. The productions of Phidias, 
or what we may term the Dorian style, are severe, grand, 
earnest and calm, and when displaying force do not be- 
tray passion. In no case do they appear to be artificial, 
but in the highest sense artistic; nor is there anywhere 
the slightest indication of what may be termed an appeal 
to the beholder. Those of Praxiteles, who succeeded 
him, which may be called Ionic, are distinguished by their 
grace and elegance; while those of sculptors, from Lu- 
cipias down to Michael Angelo, show constantly the 
effort to represent, more and more, art in motion, as in 
the “Mercury,” the “Apollo Belvidere,” &c., and indicate 
personal emotions, as in the “Dying Gladiator;” the exhi- 
bition of pain, as in the “Laocoon;” and of force, combined 
with passion, as in the “Moses.” All of which make as 
direct appeals to spectators as the statue of Venus with 
the apple. In these works, beauty is not sought for its 
own sake, but art is made a means of illustrating stories. 

This is precisely what orchestral music is in the hands 
of Berlioz and others who compose “programme music.” 
The Dorian style corresponds, in the particular men- 
tioned above, with the style of Bach, the Ionic to that of 
Mozart. The decline of Greek art began when it entered 
upon the third phase, although making sculpture speak 
was probably regarded as much an advance by the 
Greeks as making music speak is counted a gain by 
ourselves. 

The question here arises: Is our new and wonderful 
art of music similarly beginning a downward course in 
this particular ? 

Which is the nobler art, that which exists for its own 
sake and affects our souls as a direct communication 
from other souls, as abstract music; or that which does 
not lead us to look within, but outwards, and that leads 
us to conjure up, by the aid of the imagination, the out- 
ward semblances of things ? 

The most highly mentally developed peoples of the 
modern world cultivate harmony, while savages prefer 
the excitement of a strongly marked rhythm. Harmony 
appeals most intimately to the soul; strongly marked 
rhythmic accents do not affect us so profoundly. They 
are as evidences of the will stimulated into action. 
Rhythmic motions, therefore, suggest action, indicate 
processions, dances, gestures and other pantomimic 
signs, and often cause us involuntarily to make some 
corresponding motions, or to experience an almost irre 
sistible desire to dance. By their aid, the “music o 
the soul” may be so secularized that it can be brought 
into connection with and show its relation to life. By 
their aid it may be gradually brought from within out 
wards; and only then can inexpressibly sublime harmo 
nies be allied with other arts, all of which are more nearly 
related to the external forms of things. 

Let the musical student, therefore, learn to interweave 
melodies to form harmonies, and find in them his most 
valuable, highly characteristic and peculiar art material 
a special means of expression, withheld from other art 
ists but vouchsafed to musicians. 

A funeral march, however slow and solemn it may be 
is not in the highest style of sacred music, for it leads us 
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to look for, or to imagine we see, a progressing train of 
mourners and the last offices performed for all that is left 
to us of the departed one. The church organ reduces the 
influence of rhythm to a minimum. It has no percussive 
accent, and, therefore, opposes a natural resistance to all 
attempts to make it “mark time” and does not assist will- 
ingly in the expression of elaborate rhythmic forms. 

For these reasons, among many others, it is seen that 
the natural limitations of its powers in certain directions 
render it better adapted to serve the purposes to which it 
is applied. 





POPULAR MUSIC. 


USIC that finds an echo in the breasts of multitudes 
must contain within itself some secret charm which 
students should seek to discover; for thus they may find 
clues to new realms of thought, feeling, and modes of 
expression, which, when explored, may yield rich treas- 
ures. 

Melodies enjoyed by the masses of the people seldom 
depend on the harmony or accompaniment as an addi- 
tional means of expression. They may be heard from 
barrel organs and military bands, be converted into dance 
music or pianoforte exercises, and yet retain their fresh- 
ness. Their vitality is extraordinary. What other art- 
ists, what painters for instance, could invent forms 
hitherto wholly unknown and portray their principal 
characteristics, or indicate their inner natures so well by 
a significant expression, that, when modified by engrav- 
ers, retouched by colorists, or metamorphosed in the way 
that melodies frequently are, they would in every case 
retain their individuality? The spirit of music is there- 
fore so far independent of the materiality by which it is 
made manifest: being recognizable, if not appearing as 
unchanged in its transmigrations. Many great composers 
have idealized the melodies of the people, making their 
beauties more apparent to artists and extending their in- 
fluence to foreign countries. Beethoven so treated the 
Scotch melodies, Chopin the Polish, Liszt the Hunga- 
rian, Rossini the Alpine, Auber the Neapolitan, and 
Gottschalk the Louisiana and Southern Creole melodies. 
The Scandinavian melodies have been so well treated by 
Edward Grieg, of Norway, and also by Asger Hamerik, 
now of Baltimore, that they bid fair to become more 
widely known and greatly enjoyed. 

The Scandinavian composers generally, by studying 
he works of the great symphonic writers, by striving as 

arnest students to become masters of the classic forms 

of modern instrumental music, and then by turning their 
attention to the musiéal idioms of their native land, have 
formed a school of art which greatly enriches the library 
of the musician. 





MINOR TOPICS. 


NoveL musical instruments are continually being 


presented to the public. Some of them have a certain artistic 
value, while others only excite interest for the moment. A 
ate invention in this directionis the rock harmonicon, which 
Ihas been exhibited and performed upon by Daniel Till and 
two sons at the Crystal Palace, London. They had much 
success with it. The instrument has a compass of five oc- 
aves, and is formed of stones found on Skiddaw. The stones 
are placed upon bands of straw, and vary from six inches to 
our feet in length. The tones obtained from these stones 
are said to be extremely rich and melodious, some of the 
larger ones rivaling the volume of sound that a deep-toned 
bell produces. Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” with 
variations, is reported to be the most effective piece in the 
épertoire. 


Dr. W. H. Stowe offers the following four reasons 
or the gradual rise in pitch of the orchestra: First, the excess 
bf true fifths, as tuned to by violins, over corresponding 
octaves; secondly, the rise, by heat, of modern wind instru- 
nents; thirdly, the difficulty of appreciating slow beats 
eading players, for the sake of prominence, to tune 
slightly above absolute unison; fourthly, the predominant 
ffect on the ear of a sharper over a flatter note, causing a 
steady rise in the instruments susceptible to tuning. The 
wo first reasons cover the ground pretty well. 


ANALYTICAL programmes are often written by inex- 
perienced and sometimes uneducated persons. In order to 
bstablish the truth of this assertion, the London Musical 

imes quotes the following twaddle from the programme of 

concert of chamber music, and relates to Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 1, for pianoforte: ‘* The theme is a 
onnected flow, flowing back when it is varied. The second 
bne is very delicate, but not flowing in one wave like the 
bther. The allegretto is.a bearable tragedy—not deep or 
ainful; it comes to the surface with incisive notes, but not 
bften. The second part is its relief, or sleep, and it ends in 
he same strain. The rondo follows. It has a slightly fever- 
sh life; its episodes and variations are of an unstable or 





capricious nature, except one in G, which is decided, but 
there is no return to that key.” 


BEETHOVEN’s “‘ Ninth Symphony” has always been as 
obstinately cried down as extolled. Artists and composers 
of great talent have opposed it as being a work of a disor- 
dered brain, not at all comparable with some of the earlier 
compositions by the same great master. Even such men as 
Spohr wrote of this colossal work in this wise: ‘‘ Increasing 
deafness could not fail to act banefully on the imagination. 
His continued efforts at originality could not, as formerly, 
be guarded from errors of judgment. Is it, therefore, to be 
wondered at if his productions became more and more eccen- 
tric, incoherent and unintelligible? True it is, there are 
people who profess to understand them, and are so overjoyed 
at this privilege that they esteem them far above his earlier 
masterpieces. For my part, I confess that I have never been 
able to appreciate his later works, The Ninth Symphony, as 
regards the first three movements, is, in spite of occasional 
traits of genius, inferior to any of his former ones; but the 
conception of Schiller’s ode in the fourth movement is so 
utterly monstrous and absurd, that it is beyond my compre- 
hension how Beethoven could write such a thing.” 

Mr. Gyeé, the manager of the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, London, has decided to raise the prices of certain seats 
in his house. Like all other changes, this one has called 
forth many letters from those who have been steadily occu- 
pying the seats alluded to, but who emphatically object to 
paying a dollar or so more than they have done. Neverthe- 
less, like Mr. Mapleson’s subscribers last season at the 
Academy of Music here, who first grumbled at the prices fixed, 
but paid them afterwards, so the patrons of Mr. Gye have 
acted. Such opera habitués do not pay for the pleasure they 
derive from the performance, but because fashion impels 


them to attend the opera—in fact, demands it. 
amills 


Ir has been said that Gounod has decided to stop 
writing operzs. According to the majority of reliable critics 
his last opera, ‘‘Le Tribut de Zamora,” is hardly a succés 
@’estime—in fact, has proved a general disappointment. Not 
that the work does not contain many isolated beautiful 
pieces, but as a whole the opera is said to lack unity, 
strength and deep interest. There can be no doubt that since 
‘* Faust,” Gounod has produced only inferior works, each 
succeeding one exhibiting a weakening of creative power. 


Wuat Thomas and Damrosch have accomplished in 
the way of classical music, Bial and Gilmore have accom- 
plished in the domain of popular music. Mr. Bial, as a con- 
ductor of light works, cannot be overestimated. He pos- 
sesses certain necessary qualities to insure success in the in- 
terpretation of dance rhythms, and certainly succeeds in ob- 
taining the best work from the performers under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Gilmore has also proved himself to be an enthu- 
siastic worker in the cause of spreading a taste for good 
popular music, and has succeeded in bringing his band to a 
great degree of perfection—so much so, in fact, that it can 
favorably compare with any similar organization in Europe. 
Mr. Gilmore begins his engagement at Manhattan Beach, 
Coney Island, on Saturday week, June 11. 


Tue Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, warden and chap- 
lain of Trinity College, London, has conceived a new idea, 
that of preaching a course of short sermons to musicians. 
The services at which they will be delivered are to be fully 
choral. The subjects, according to announcement, are ‘‘The 
opening of life,” ‘‘The church organist in his relation to 
clergy and choir,” ‘‘The organist in his relation to the con- 
gregation,” ‘‘The cares and trials of the professional life,” 
“The true dignity of the musical calling,” &c. Although 
these sermons are primarily addressed to members of the 
musical profession, all persons who love music are also 
specially invited to attend. 


In order to encourage and stimulate native musical 
talent, the Academic Board of Trinity College, London, has 
recently issued a prospectus of another chamber music com- 
petition. Sir Michael Costa, in 1879, awarded the two prizes 
then offered to string quartets, both of which proved to be 
compositions by C. E. Stephens. Rewards offered for such 
works cannot fail to bring forth admirable results, for when 
young composers have advanced so far as to be able to write 
even a fair string quartet, itis more than probable that their 
creations in other branches of musical literature will reach a 
pretty high standard. 


Even Popes have not scorned to write opera libret- 
tos, as the following relation will prove. Searching for in- 
formation with regard to the time when the first musical 
drama was represented in Rome, a learned critic made the 
following discovery. It was during the carnival of 1634 that 
the first representation of an opera took place. It resembled 
as far as possible for those days the opera of the present 
time. The composer of the music was named Stephen 
Landi, and the author of the libretto was no other than he 
who later became Pope under the title of Clement IX. The 
melodrama written by Giulio Rospigliosi, the future Clement 


remarkably well, 





IX., brought on the stage a saint and a papal nuncio, the 
devil and the angels, and the ‘‘virtues,” who danced. The 
opera was represented before Prince Alexander Charles, of 
Poland, in a theatre able to seat 3,000 spectators, and which 
was constructed by the order of Cardinal Barberini, whose 
brother was then Pope Urban VIII. From this it will be 
seen that, however fiercely preachers may now denounce the 
theatre and opera, in former times many of its members took 
a vital and active part in such elaborate and absorbing 


amusements. 
= 


A Lonpon musical journal calls attention to the 
fact that an innovation upon the established custom of play- 
ing common-place dance music in theatres during the even- 
ing has recently been made at the Court Theatre, the réer- 
toire being now exclusively drawn from high class chamber 
music and the orchestral works of the great masters. Wilson 
Barrett, the lessee, deserves every credit for initiating so de- 
sirable a reform, for all but uneducated persons will admit 
that this step is in the right direction. It is to be regretted 
that in New York theatres scarcely aught else than the 
veriest trash is played. Our managers might at least make a 
laudable attempt to raise the standard of warks as well as 
their execution. It would pay in the end. 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..-.Campanini sailed for Europe on last Saturday, May 28, 
with Mme. Campanini. 

....The ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” has fallen into the clutches 
of ‘home talent” all over the country. 

.++.The song of the moonshiner is naturally worded thus : 
‘** With all thy faults I love thee—still.” 

--+-Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt is living in London, and is 
said to be the happy possessor of $1,000,000, 

«++eThe Mahn Opera, Company is playing at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre in Von Suppé’s “Donna Juanita.” 

..+-The choir of St. Stephen’s sang, for the first time in 
that church, on last Sunday week, May 24, Haydn’s ‘‘Sixth 
Mass.” 

....Gerster was in Philadelphia last week. 
talk of her appearing in English opera next season with 
Brignoli. 


There is some 


..--There have already been numerous applications to 
join the Music Festival chorus which Theodore Thomas is 
organizing for May, 1882. 

..--Emma Juch, the young American, who has gone to 
Europe to join Colonel Mapleson’s opera company, was a 
pupil of Mme. Murio-Celli. 

.-+.The English version of ‘‘Madame Favart” had a run of 
over a yearin London. It will be produced here next sea- 
son by the Comley-Barton troupe. 

..--It is believed in managerial circles that the rage for 
light opera will last for several seasons to come, and many 
new troupes will be formed during the summer, 

...-Gilmore’s Band is drawing large audiences every night 
to Koster & Bial’s. Walter Emerson, the cornet soloist, con- 
tinues to be one of the leading features of the performance. 

..-.Some of the Boston papers do not pay the highest 
compliments to the Comley-Barton ‘‘Olivette” Company, 
and say that the difference between its version of the oper- 
etta and others is of little account. 

..--Mr. Holden’s newchurch music book has been selling 
It seems to have struck the popular taste, 
as well as to have made the very best impression on choir 
leaders. The selections are admirable. 

.++-The musical agencies in this city publish little pam- 
phlets, with the names and, in many cases, the photographs of 
the singers on their list. Their name is legion. Most of 
the aspiring vocalists are members of city choirs, 

..-+»-Mme, Lablache, the distinguished contralto, who is 
just now in New York, had a farewell concert in Chickering 
Hall before her departure for London to join Her Majesty’s 
Opera Company. She had the assistance of a number of 
favorite artists. 

....An opera by Alfred Cellier, entitled ‘‘Nell Gwynne,” 
will be produced in September by the Comley-Barton Com- 
pany. It is said to teem with bright melodies, and to be 
worthy of the reputation of the gentleman who for years has 
been among the recognized leaders of musical thought in 
London. 

.---The Diller Memorial Concert took place on Tuesday 
evening, May 24, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Among the soloists were Hattie Louise Simms, soprano; 
Emma Wilkinson, contralto; George L. Ellard, tenor, and 
E. W. Bray, bass; the New York Philharmonic Club and the 
chorus of the Brooklyn Vocal Society. 

.---On Thursday night, May 26, the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music was packed by a crowd of working women, who had 
been invited to a free concert provided for them by a com- 
mittee of Brooklyn ladies. The following artists took part: 
Constance Howard, W. D. Marks, A. Liberati, cornetist, Jen- 
nie Owens, Emily Spader, &c, The affair was very success- 
ful. 

...-Messrs, Stephens and Solomon, the authors and com- 
posers of ‘* Billee Taylor,” are said to have completed a new 
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opera for J. C. Scanlan, which is said to be even better than 
its predecessor. It will not be published until after its presen- 
tation in this country. Mr. Scanlan will sail for England on 
June 11 for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


...-Pupils of Liszt are everywhere becoming plentiful. 
England has many of them. We are having quite a number 
of them here. To have studied for years with a fairly good 
teacher of the piano counts comparatively for little, but to 
have seen the Abbé once lay his elbow on the keys while he 
snapped his fingers at a pet cat makes many a poor player ‘‘a 
pupil of Liszt.” 

...-Audran’s comic opera, ‘‘La Mascotte,” was repre- 
sented for the first time in Philadelphia, at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, last week, to a very large audience, the 
occasion being the annual benefit of J. Fred Zimmerman, 
the manager of that theatre. Marie Conron sang the part of 
Bettina; Miss Montgriffo, Fiametto; W. F. Bishop, Pippo, and 
Murry Woods, the Prince of Piambino. 

....Rudolph Bial has control of an excellent orchestra at 
Metropolitan Concert Hall for the summer season. The 
audiences have been large every night. The programmes 
are skillfully arranged and the entertainments are of the best 
class, varied in character and never trashy. The hall is a 
cheerful aod attractive place of amusement. It is therefore 
no wonder that the public patronize it so well. 

. Napoleon W. Gould, who recently died in his sixty- 
second year, at No. 168 East Thirty-second street, was an 
Englishman and had been a member of Chrystie’s Negro 
Minstrel Troupe. He is said to have been the first banjoist 
who ever played on the stage. He was afterward a player 
with Dan Bryant’s company, with whom he remained for a 
number ef years, after which he retired to private life, hav- 
ing been eighteen years before the country as a banjoist. 
After leaving the stage he became a teacher of the banjo and 
the guitar. 


....Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Pardon de Ploermel,” which has not 
been heard on the French stage for some time, was success- 
fully revived at the Paris Opéra Comique last week. Marie Van 
Zandt sustained the trying part of Dinorah, The little prima 
donna was repeatedly applauded, and in the shadow song 
fairly took the house by storm. The opera, however, hardly 
suits her young voice so well as ‘‘Mignon.” There was a 
brilliant audience. 

....Etelka Gerster will sail for Europe in the Britannic, 
on next Saturday, June 4. Before she starts a farewell con- 
cert will be given for her benefit in the Academy of Music. 
Arrangements for the affair have been making fur some time 
past by Mme. Gerster’s friends, The distinguished prima 
donna will have at this concert the co-operation of Theodore 
Thomas and a complete orchestra, and several eminent 
artists will take part. 

....The recently restored Episcopal church of St. Andrew, 
in the pretty old town of Stamford, Conn., was reopened on 
Wednesday last, May 25, by the Right Reverend John Will- 
iams, D. D., bishop of the diocese. Two special full choral 
services were held, at which the music was rendered by the 
surpliced choir of boys and men from the Episcopal church 
of St. Jokn, Varick street, New York, under the direction of 
George F. Le Jeune, organist. 

....Francisca Guthrie has been singing the leading réle of 
Phoebe in the Standard ‘ Billee Taylor,” and has scored a 
pronounced hit, She has a sweet fresh voice and unusually 
careful training. Eugene Clark, Signor Brocolini, Emma 
Guthrie and Jennie Hughes, during the last representations 
took the place of the people now ‘on the road,” and gave a 
strong and even performance, Yesterday (Tuesday) was the 
last night of ‘* Billee Taylor” at this theatre. 

.... Arrangements have been perfected between John A. 
McCaull, the proprietor and manager of the Bijou Opera 
House, and Mr. De Fosses, representing M. Audran, the 
composer of ‘‘Olivette,” ‘‘The Mascot” and other operas, 
by which Mr. McCaull has secured from the author the ex- 
clusive right for the United States in a new opera, which will 
be produced at the Bijou Opera House on the 3d of next 
October. M. Audran will come to America in the fall and 
supervise the presentation of his work in person and conduct 
the orchestra. 


...-Max Strakosch, the well known operatic manager and 
musician, made an assignment Thursday to Charles H. Neil- 
son, his brother-in-law, for the benefit of creditors, without 
preference. Mr. Strakosch has been very unfortunate in his 
ventures lately; he entered into many contracts and obliga- 
tions which he was unable to fulfill, and in order to settle up 
matters he decided to make an assignment and divide what 
assets he has among the creditors, The amount of his lia- 
bilities is not definitely known, as many are contingent, in 
the shape of damages likely to arise from breach of con- 
tracts, &c. 

...-Among the items of European news comes that of the 
removal of the celebrated Mme. Marchesi, the most renowned 
of all as a teacher-of the art of singing and cultivation of the 
voice, from Vienna, where she has resided so many years, to 
Paris. She will open her school in Paris on Oc- 
tober 1. The principal cause of this change, the death 
of an only and dearly beloved daughter last fall, makes 
it advisable that she should have a complete change, her 


physicians strongly recommending it. There has been much 
opposition in Vienna to the projected change, as her popu- 
larity draws many to that city to avail themselves of her 
knowledge; but she has decided to make Paris her future 
home, 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


ApriAN, Mich., May 20.—The Jackson Amphion Society, 
assisted by the Franz Schubert Club, of the same place, 
comprising seventy people, came to our city last week and 
produced the ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” to the largest audience 
our opera house has seen this season. They came under 
Mr. Stevenson’s management, and, for an amateur enter- 
tainment, it has never been equaled here, Ford’s Comic 
Opera Company in ‘‘Olivette” played at the opera house, 
May 10, to a fair audience. The company is a strong one 
and gave excellent satisfaction. Manager Whitney, of De- 
troit, has leased the opera house, and will include Adrian in 
his circuit next season. H. 








Battimore, Md., May 27.—Academy—Madame Gerster is 
much beloved in this city, as the grand ovations given her on 
Monday and Wednesday evening, 23d and 25th, showed. 
Both evenings she was in the best of trim; and the audiences 
were prepared to encore every one of her numbers. One 
very popular piece was a litthe German laughing song, 
which was exquisitely sung. It is a matter of general regret 
that this is probably the last time we shall listen to this great 
singer. She will always be received here, should she ever 
favor us again, with open hearts and outstretched arms. 
Miss Winant was also in splendid voice, and, as foretold by 
her splendid singing on the night of the Oratorio’s concert, 
has won another great success. Mr. Montegriffo, the tenor, 
sang very sweetly. (By the way, Mr. Montegriffo is a former 
Baltimorean.) Adolph Fischer showed himself an artist of 
most decided skill. His performances on the violoncello 
were wonderful. Mr. Lavalle is a pianist of great merit, 
and won several hearty recalls, These two concerts were 
the musical events of the season, being, without doubt, the 
finest array of talent that has been here in one combination, 
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CEepAR Rapips, lowa, May 25.—The third annual May Fes- 
tival, May 10, 11, 12 and 13, was a gratifying pecuniary as 
well as artistic success. The work attacked was Mozart's 
‘Twelfth Massachusetts,” as the Xepubdlican’s esthetic com- 
positor, in the innocence of his heart, made it read. The 
work was given entire, a high compliment to the ability of 
the chorus in mastering, in a short time, all of its fearfully 
difficult music, and to Professor H. R. Palmer, whose skill- 
ful and firm, but courteous leadership, made success a pos- 
sibility. Iu the second part of the closing performance, the 
song singing of Mrs. F. B. Hazen, Mount Carroll, Ill., and 
of Jules G. Lumbard, of Chicago, raised the audience to great 
enthusiasm. Coming are: Phelps Combination Concert 
Company, a Chicago affair, May 26, and the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, June 9. M. 


CuicaGo, May 26.—The most important event of the week 
has been the first appearance in our city of Frederic Archer, 
the well known English organist, and Constantin Sternberg, 
the young Russian pianist, at Hershey Music Hall. The ex- 
cellent concert organ enabled Mr. Archer to display his abil- 
ity tothe best advantage. I find him eminently a sensational, 
not to say tricky, player, making his effects principally by 
ingenious registration and brilliant displays of technical abil- 
ity. His selections were of a character well calculated to 
please the average audience. Friday evening he played the 
‘‘William Tell” overture, a prelude and fugue of Bach, avery 
brilliant gavotte by A. Thomas, and Batiste’s allegro in B 
minor. Of these, the overture was the most satisfactory and 
the Bach number the least so. In the latter he depended 
mainly upon variety and striking contrast in the registration 
for his effects, instead of relying upon the beauty and grand- 
eur of the thoughts expressed and a few simple and chaste 
combinations. While his style is quite contrary to the tra- 
ditional rendition of Bach’s writings, and to me is much less 
satisfactory, it must be confessed that it makes these works 
much more interesting to the average concert-goer. At the Sat- 
urday matinée he played a Mendelssohn sonata, two works of 
his own and one of Wely’s offertoires de Saint Cecile. On both 
occasions he was received with the most unmistakable tokens 
of approbation and was several times encored. Mr. Stern- 
berg also made an excellent impression in works by Liszt, 
Moszkowski, Chopin and Grieg, though we could well have 
spared the works of the latter ‘‘Aus dem Volksleben” in 
favor of something of greater musical value. Mr. Stern- 
berg’s playing was musicianly, conscientious, and thorough- 
ly enjoyable. If I might be allowed to mention one number 
particularly where all was so excellent, I should name the 
Liszt Polonaise in E major, which pleased me most. I par- 
ticularly admired his beautiful singing tone in all soft and 
sustained passages. He was also the recipient of several 
encores. Miss Frost made a decided failure, which, as I am 
told, she has but just recovered from a severe illness, may on 
that ground be forgiven her. The most recent of Mr. Eddy’s 
**National Programmes” is as follows: Prelude and Fugue 
in A flat (Ouseley); Andante in G (Wesley); Theme and 
Variations in A (Henry Carter); ‘‘Siciliano” (E. T. Hopkins); 





Sonata in C (G. A. Macfarren); Andante in A (Henry Smart); 





‘* Pastoale” in G, op. 38, No, 6 (W. T. Best); Concert Vari- 
ations on an original theme (Archer). The Chicago Musical 
Club, comprising H. Schinfeld, A Rosenbecker, A. Liese- 
gang, and Fidelia Densmore, gave a very successful and 
gratifying concert before a large audience at Watertown, 
Wis., on Monday evening, 23d. The promenade concert 
given by Mme, Rounseville, director, assisted by Kate Roy- 
ston, soprano, and Kate Cohen, accompanist, at the opening 
of the Vincennes Art Gallery, on the evening of May 19, was 
a very brilliant and enjoyable affair. The programme fol 
lowing was well rendered throughout, without notes: a, Re- 
ception March, 4, galop: Dressler), Alma, Henry and Clar 
Jevne; duet, Rondo and Finale from the Violin Concerto, 
Op. 64 (Mendelssohn), Hattie A. Moore and Mary P. Hen 
drick; *‘Bubbling Spring” (Rive-King), Annie Sherman; Aria, 
‘Una voce poco fa” (Rossini), Kate Royston; Polonaise, Op. 
40 (Chopin), Anna Hurlburt; Polacca Brillante, for two 
pianos (Weber), Annie Sherman and Grace Beryson; Soirée 
de Vienne, in A minor (Schubert-Liszt), Celinda A. Carter 
waltz (Patterson), Kate Royston; a, Gavotte, from the sixth 
violin suite, arranged for the left hand (Bach-Joseffy), 4 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” grand concert paraphrase, for the lef 
hand only (Batiste), Anna Hurlburt; Movement Perpetua 
(Weber), Grace Beryson; Capricio, Brillante, Op. 22 (Men 
delssohn), Annie Sherman; orchestral parts on second piano 
Grace Beryson. These concert receptions are to be made 

monthly feature of the institution. The Apollo Club gave 
an extra concert this evening, the proceeds to be applied 
towards payment of its debt. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, May 27.—On Saturday, the 21st instant, a section 
of the Detroit Musical Society gave a ballad concert at the 
Music Hall. The part singing was good, excepting Fiori’s 
‘Il pescatore Siciliano,” which was given in English, and 
without the least regard to the dainty harmonies of that pop 
ular Italian writer. Mr. Warren, a baritone gifted with 
healthy voice, though slightly strained in the upper registe 
and consequently rough in the lower, sang very acceptabl 
Lachner’s ‘‘ Thou Everywhere.” The rest of the solo singing 
was very poor, F, Abel, Jr., tried to play the ’cello part ir 
the lovely Chopin polonaise for pianoforte and 'cello. I 
this morceau as well as in the obligato to the Lachner song 
the playing was mere scratching, distressing to body and 
mind, though we saw several old dowagers, with no music ir 
their hearts or ears, smiling most graciously at this youthfu 
and untutored rival of Joltermann, Davidoff or Popper. O 
Wednesday afternoon, the 25th, Mr. Batchelder, organist a 
St. Paul’s, gave another organ recital, which was the mor 
interesting since it was free from any exhibition in orgar 
playing by half-trained pupils. Mr. Batchelder’s excellen 
selections were: Fugue in E minor, Peder’s Ed., B. II., No 
9 (Bach); ‘‘Evening Prayer” (Smart); concerto No. 5 (Handel 
fantaisie in D minor (Worp); introduction and double fugu 
(Merkel). He was assisted by Miss Skinner, who sang thre 
admirable songs in a most uninteresting manner, and b 
Miss Roberts, whose fine alto voice shows lack of training 
but at least does not shock the ear with a persistent varianc 
in pitch with that of the organ. Thursday, Ascension Day 
the Episcopal clergy of Detroit united in holding services 
St. John’s Church, the music being furnished by the unite 
voices of representatives of several choirs, under the direc 
tion of J. de Zielinski, organist and choirmaster of St. John’ 
The following was some of the music, which in the chor 
effects was particularly fine: Venite, in E flat (Buck); T 
Deum, in E flat (Baumbach), Jubilate, in E flat (Jackson 
Kyrie and Gloria Tibi, in F (Tours); Anthem: ‘Lift up you 
Heads,” from ‘‘Messiah;” Sanctus, Gounod. e'@ 4 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 24.—The Fifth Avenue Compan 
gave ‘‘Olivette” and ‘‘Billee Taylor” here last week, and re 
turn next Sunday. The following programme from thi 
School of Music at Ripon College, in charge of Professor D 
F. Stillman, speaks for itself. Miss Judd is a young girl q 
only sixteen, but has very marked talent. It would be har 
to find a programme anywhere which gives evidence of high 
er aims on the part of leader and pupil. School of Musid 
Ripon College. Pianoforte recital by Alice C. Judd 
a, Loure, from third suite for ‘cello—é, Gavotte, from sixt 
‘cello sonate—{Bach); Sonate, op. 27, No. 2—1. Adagio sc 
tenuto, 2, Allegretto, 3. Prestoagitato—(Beethoven); a, No 
elette, op. 21, No. 7—é, Aufschwung, from op. 12—c, A 
legro, from op. 26—(Schumaun); a, Berceuse, op. 57 
Rondo, op. 16—c, Ballade, op. 47—{Chopin); a, Spinnerlie 
—+, Polonaise in E—(Liszt). F, 


RicHMoND, Va., May 28.—The knights templars of Bosto 
and Providence, R. I., accompanied by the Reeves America 
Band, of Providence, and the Boston Band, arrived on th 
23d, and our people had the pleasure of enjoying the be 
band music which has ever been heard in this city. On th 
eve of the 26th the Reeves Band gave an open air concert o 
Broadway which attracted several thousand spectators, wh 
were very demonstrative with their applause, and showe 
their appreciation of this excellent organization. A compl 
mentary performance was tendered the visiting Sir Knigh 
at Mozart Hall on the 26th, when the ‘‘Doctor of Alcantar. 
was presented by the Mozart Company, with Mrs. Bernat 
and Messrs. Huff and Bernard in the principal réles, Th 
Mozart musicale, on the 27th, was well attended, and a sple 
did programme presented. Mrs. Barton, of Knoxville, Tenn 
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made her first appearance before a Richmond audience and 
sang two numbers, which elicited the warmest and most en- 
thusiastic applause, which was justly bestowed, as she has 
a fine voice, which is highly cultivated. B. 







Scranton, Pa., May 26.—Events musical have been quite 
lively in this city for some time past. Last week we had, 
under the direction of Kate Miles, one of our local sopranos, 

‘three performances of ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance” by the 
Juvenile Opera Company, and the manner in which it was 
presented reflects credit upon the talent of the company and 
the ability of Miss Miles, who deserves much praise for her 
part in the affair. The Philharmonic Society, under the 
direction of Professor C, B. Derman, is preparing to present 
“The Pirates of Penzance” in June. Last evening the sec- 
ond concert of the season by the Vocal Union Society oc- 
curred, under the direction of Stella Seymour, before one of 
_Scranton’s most cultivated audiences. The programme, 
which is presented below. was carried out in a most artistic 
manner, aud reflected the greatest credit upon Miss Seymour, 
who is one of the most earnest and painstaking of musicians. 
I am glad to see that our music loving people appreciate so 
fully her efforts: Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah” (Handel), Vocal 
Union Society; part song, ‘‘A Franklyn’s Dogge Leped Over 
a Style” (Mackenzie), Vocal Union Society; trio—a, ‘ Lift 
Thine Eyes” (Mendelssohn), 4, *‘ Vivandiére” (Gabussi)— 
Frances Boyd, Josephine Rogers and Mrs. L. S. Oakford; 
chorus, ‘‘He watching over Israel” (Mendelssohn), Vocal 
Union Society; duet, ‘Come to My Heart” (Millard), Jo- 
sephine Rogers and C. F. Whittemore; a, choral, ‘‘Oh, heal 
all bruised and wounded” (Bach), 4, solo and chorus, ** The 
Marvelous Work” (Haydn), Frances Boyd and Vocal Union 
Society; duet, ‘‘The Fishers” (Gabussi), Mrs. F, B, Swan and 
Mrs. J. Keiser; chorus, ‘‘Hear us, O Lord” (Handel), Vocal 
Union Society; solo, ‘‘To Sevilla” (Bessauer), Frances Boyd; 
glee, ‘‘Little Jack Horner” (Caldicott), Vocal Union Society. 
F, C, HAnp. 


































Toronto, Ont., May 26.—The second concert of the To- 
ronto Choral Society for this season attracted an audience of 
nearly two thousand to the Pavilion of the Horticultural 
Garden on the evening of the 20th. Mendelssohn's Ninety- 
fifth Psalm, Costa’s ‘‘Dream,” some unaccompanied part 
songs, and an opera chorus from ‘‘Cinderella,” were the 
choral numbers, and with one or two exceptions were well 
executed. The orchestral overture to Semiramis was also 
good, but the accompaniments to the cantatas were unsteady, 
the wood and brass instruments being frequently out of time 
and tune. However, much of the indecision noticed may be 
attributed to the fact that several of the players had had little 
or no practice at the full rehearsals, owing to the copies of 
their parts being mislaid. The soloists were Mrs. Cooper, 
Mrs, Morris, Miss Lay, Miss Maddison, Messrs. Sherriff, 
Schuch and Dennison, all of this city. This concert closes 
the Choral Society’s second season, and the prospects are 
that the third will commence under the happiest auspices. 
There is no doubt that, under the able conductership of Mr. 
Fisher, with the large musical and financial gain of this sea- 
son, and the experience of the past two years, next year the 
society will rank as one of the mature and thoroughly de- 
veloped organizations of Toronto. Ford’s Opera Company 
gave ‘‘Olivette” at the Grand on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 
‘*Billee Taylor” at the matinée on the latter date, to good 





















houses. The second concert of the Philharmonic Society 
takes place on the 7th of June. ‘‘Judas Maccabeus” is the 
oratorio. FELIX. 


Utica, N. Y., May 28.—A naovel and popular concert is to 
be at the First M. E. Church, on June 3, in the shape of a 
Bird Concert. The church is to be beautifully decorated 
with singing birds in cages, flowers, &c. The entertainment 
will consist of singing, all the selections having reference to 
birds. The concert will be under the direction of Professor 
G. Elmer Jones. Those who will take part are: Anna Brady, 
Mrs. O'Connor, Etta Laughlin, William H. Edwards, John S. 
Davies, T. M. Jones, M. T. Brown, W. E. Brown, Wright 
and Edward Broadbent, Professor J. H. J. Watkins and Pro- 
fessor Baumer, together with the choir of the church. With 
the talent engaged a first class concert is assured. Friday 
evening, May 27, the second grand rehearsal for the choral 
festival and organ recitals took place in Trinity Church, ‘Lhe 
choruses will be ‘‘Hallelujah” from Handel’s ‘*Messiah,” 
“The Heavens Are Telling” and ‘Marvelous Words” from 
Hayden’s ‘‘Creation,” ‘‘Blessed be He that cometh,” from 
Neukomm’s “David.” Arrangements have been made for 
the reassembling of the old St. John’s Church choir (one of 
the best in the city), disbanded during the recent troubles in 
that church, for this occasion. Representatives of all the 
leading church choirs of the city will assist, together with 
their organists, and a rich treat tolovers of grand sacred 
music will be given at these entertainments, to take place 
June 8 and 9. Will report full programme for next issue. 

E. H. W. 








...-A good catalogue of organ music is valuable to organ- 
ists on this account, the extensive catalogue of music for the 
organ (and for the pianoforte with pedals), issued by Richault 
& Co., of the Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, will be of value 
to solo performers and organists generally. It should be in 
the hands of all such because of its extensiveness and com- 







ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief p: phs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it domenla.} 

..++H. W. Nicholl gave an organ recital in Pittsburg on 
yesterday (Tuesday) evening, May 31. The programme was 
more popular than classical, and embraced Meyerbeer’s first 
fackeltanz, in B flat, the fugue on ‘‘St. Ann’s” tune, Bach, 
etc. 

....John N. Pattison, the pianist, has been appointed or- 
ganist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, West Sixteenth street. 
He has succeeded Louis Bergé, who has occupied the same 
position for a good number of years. The services in the 
church are under the control of the Jesuit Fathers, who are 
lovers of good music and intend to do all in their power to 
have it. In addition to the regular choir under the organist's 
direction, there is a chancel choir of men and boys, the mem- 
bers of which have been very carefully trained in the Gregor- 
ian music by one of the priests. 

....Chas, E, Herbert, of London, claims to have devised a 
new method of locking swell pedals. He says: ‘‘ It has the 
advantage of being unfailingly self-locking (avoiding any shift- 
ing or sidewise pressure, or movement of the foot, or adjust- 
ment of relative positions of catch and pedal); but is so only 
at pleasure of the organist. It also releases itself at a slight 
downward touch—and there is no possibility of its catching in 
rising, or at any time when not wanted. Another feature, 
which will commend itself to the organ builder, is that no part 
of the arrangement is in front of or need be attached to the 
panel.” Thus far all is well, no doubt; but the balance swell 
pedal, placed almost in the centre of the pedal keyboard, is bet- 
ter than any other method yet devised of operating the swell 
shades. 

....Dr. Spark, recently gave an ‘‘ In memoriam” organ re- 
cital at the Town Hall, Leeds, England, before a very large 
audience, the occasion being the funeral of the late Lord Bea- 
consfield. The programme not only included Beethoven's 
‘* Funeral March,” and Handel's ‘‘ Dead March” in Sau/, but 
also, a ‘‘ Funeral March” composed by Dr. Spark himself for 
the occasion. To say the least, a programme embracing three 
‘‘ Funeral marches,” must have been a pretty heavy tax upon 
the minds of the listeners. Another organist, in the North of 
England, seems to have taken a different view from anybody 
else, of Lord Beaconsfield’s demise, for he tried to express Ais 
sorrow for that event and fears for the future of the party by 
playing as a voluntary—with some appropriateness too—the 
grand chorus from Handel's ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus;” ‘* And 
grant a leader bold and brave.” By no means a bad idea. 


..«.The Bow and Bromley (London) organ recitals have 

recently been brought to a close for the season, They 
have been in existence some seven years, and have been the 
means, as E. H. Turpin well says in the London Afusical Stand- 
ard, ‘‘of setting up standards of manner and taste.” Also from 
the strong array of talented executants, including W. T. 
Best, A. Guilmant, E. Chipp, F. E. Gladstone, W. S. Hoyte, 
Drs. Peace and Spark, etc., they have ‘‘formed a weekly 
forum of organ playing judgment, by reason of the large 
nucleus of organists of a city claiming to have a perfect army 
of organ players, who with active interest in the questions of 
registering, style, etc., have attended in weekly detachments, 
and have listened and pronounved upon the different works 
performed and the various performances with critical and 
beneficial discernment.” Just such a fixed yearly series of 
organ recitals, at which different and able performers might 
take part, is needed in this great city of ours; but as yet the 
organ has not yet aroused sufficient interest to command pay- 
ing audiences. 
....With regard to the organ touch, F. R. Griepenkerl, in 
his instructive and valuable preface to Peter's edition of 
Bach's ‘‘organ works,” written in 1844, makes some valuable 
remarks, well worthy the serious consideration of all organ- 
ists. He says: ‘‘J. S. Bach’s compositions for the organ 
require in performance the greatest possible distinctness, be- 
cause in them several melodies are simultaneously connected 
with each other, which can neither be properly comprehended 
and understood singly nor in their connection if an indistinct 
delivery throw any obstacles in the way. The highest dis- 
tinctness is therefore the aim; and to attain this, four means 
present themselves:—1. A right separation of the single pas- 
sages for incision in the right places, and a careful binding 
together of all that is in closer connection together in parts 
—but particularly in the middle ones. 2. An elastic touch, 
which, in the single passages, hinders the blending of the 
tones which follow each other, but yet does not tear them asun- 
der. 3. Great consideration and care in registering. 4. A 
moderate tempo, suited to the piece to be played, and to 
the stops chosen.” With regard to the second means pre- 
scribed, it may be inferred that the writer desired to utter a 
protest against the sole employment of the indistinct and 
“mumbling” legato touch, which some organists assert is the 
only touch suitable to organ performances, 


....Ed. G. Jardine, the well known organist and organ 
builder, has brought to notice the following facts concerning 
the progress of American church music in England. At St. 
Peter's Church, Manchester (the organ in which is one of the 
largest in England, having four manuals and eighty registers 
and combinations, built by F. W. Jardine, of that city, former- 
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prehensiveness. 








during the past four years, the subjoined partial list of pieces, 
composed for churches in New York, have been rendered by 
a double quintet choir, the choirmaster being a Henry Wilson 
and the organist B. St. J. B. Joule. The quintet choir is made 
up of four sopranos, two contraltos, two tenors and two 
basses. The services sung embrace the following: Morn- 
ing service, B flat, Berg; morning festival service, D Major 
and Gloria in Excelsis; morning service, B flat and Gloria 
in Excelsis; both by Dudley Buck; morning service, E 
flat, Lloyd; morning service F, Mosenthal; morning service, 
G, Thomas; evening service, (festival), and one in B fiat, 
Buck; evening service, D, Warren; evening services, A flat 
and E flat, Gilbert. The anthems embrace ‘‘Christ our pass- 
over” and four others, by Dudley Buck; ‘*Praise the Lord,” 
Berg; ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord,” Kotzschmar; ‘‘Christ is risen,” 
Warren; ‘‘If then ye be risen,” and no less than fourteen 
others by Gilbert, besides others written for the English 
church by American composers. From the above list it will 
be perceived that so, far as regards church music, American 
writers are heard in England pretty frequently. It is only a 
question of time for American works of every character to 
obtain the same prominence as have already those written 
expressly for the church. 

...-The Edinburgh Review has the following:—It is the 
constant complaint of people who hear our large modern 
organs that their louder portions are so hard and cutting in 
tone, but few people have any idea why this is. It is simply 
because, in order to comply with the supposed modern desire 
for brilliancy, and in consequence of the rivalry between 
builders on this point, the wind is forced into the pipes at a 
pressure sometimes five or six times as great as what was 
usual in the older days of organ building; the result is to 
make the instrument like a collection of tuned steam whistles, 
and to produce not tone, but mere noise. The pressure of 
wind in an organ is measured by its power to drive up water 
in a glass syphon-shaped tube, one arm of which is inserted 
in an aperture of the soundboard. The ordinary strength of 
wind in old organs was a ‘‘three-inch wind,” a force which 
lifted the water in the opposite arm of the syphon three 
inches, and it was often less than this. But in one well known 
great modern organ in London, the harsh and unsympathetic 
tone of which is constantly complained of, the majority of 
pipes on the principal manual are on a twelve-inch wind and 
the most powerful reed stops on the same manual on a twenty- 
five-inch wind. The consequence is that the whole of these 
pipes are sounded at high pressure, like a singer forcing his 
voice to a scream; and the only portion of the instrument 
which really tells satisfactorily is the ‘‘choir organ,” which is 
on the old three-inch wind, and ‘‘travels” better than all the 
rest. Schultze keeps his organs on the old wind pressure, 
but seeks for sonorous effect in the right way, by large scale 
of pipes and thick metal; but then Schultze does not build or- 
gans cheap, whereas some of our most celebrated English 
builders, bidding against each other in price, are content to 
save money by small scale pipes and thin metal, and then 
force the wind into them at high pressure to produce the 
requisite noise, losing all the dignity, volume and massive- 
ness of sound which characterize a really grand organ. It is 
worth while to draw public attention to this, as, when it is 
known why many of our modern organs are so noisy and un- 
musical, there will perhaps be a demand for reform in this 
respect. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF, 


...-A new musical paper, to be published three times a 
month, has been started in Italy, called the Bologna 
Musicale, It will not only treat of the divine art, but also of 
all the fine arts, literature, &c....In a litthe more than a 
month four theatres have been destroyed by fire—the first at 
Modena, the second at Nice, the third at Montpellier, and 
now the fourth at Atene, the Theatre Falero....‘‘ The Seven 
Last Words of our Saviour,” music by Tufari, executed this 
year in the Royal Arciconfraternité of the Giorgia, Naples, 
has confirmed the fine success that it had the past year in the 
church of the ‘‘Madonna delle Grazie.” The execution gen- 
erally was really excellent....Ze Guide Musical says that the 
rehearsals for the festival in honor of Liszt at Antwerp have 
commenced, The same paper is giving appreciative leaders 
upon the career and musical mission of the composer in 
question.....The Trieste correspondent of Za Gazzetta Mu- 
sicale di Milano notices Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul” as being 
given at Trieste by the Schiller Society, and speaks of the 
music as of an elegiac character, of a profoundly melancholy 
cast of thought, and full of refined sentiment and idealism. 
It would be gratifying to note further signs of oratorio ad- 
vancement in both Austria and Italy....Z’ Art Musical speaks 
of a pretty comic opera, entitled ‘‘Les Poupées de I’In- 
fante,” the libretto by MM, Bocage and Liorat, and music by 
Charles Grisart, which has recently been produced at the 
Folies Dramatiques, Paris. The music, if not strikingly 
original, is said to be very pleasing, and the opera is well 
acted and sung....Ze Progrés Artistique says that Saint-Saéns’ 
‘‘Déluge,” Beethoven’s symphonies in A and C minor, Ros- 
sini’s *‘Stabat Mater,” a ‘‘Grande Marche Ecossaise,” by 
Ch, Blanc, and Berlioz's ‘‘Faust,” have been given at Lyons 
at two concerts of the Société des Artistes, The French 








musical papers speak admiringly of the performance of Mr. 
Aptommas, the harpist, in Paris. The Progrés Artistiqgue says 
he possesses prodigious talent, and that his success has been 
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very great....Baron von Perfali, the intendant of the Munich 
Court Opera House, has arranged to give a series of Wag- 
ner’s operas in London in September next, as follows: 
**Rienzi” on the rst, ‘‘Flying Dutchman” on the 3d, ‘‘Tann- 
hiiuser” on the sth, “Lohengrin” on the 7th, ‘Tristan und 
Isolde” on the rath, ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnburg” on 
the 15th, 17th, roth, 21st, 24th, 26th. On the last four nights 
in May, next year, Baron von Perfall intends to give the 
**Ring of the Nibelungen,” and the Triology will be repeated 
vn June 5, 6,7 and 9. The Baron says that he will pay par- 
ticular attention to letters from America for seats. 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers thpoughont the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid poh able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 


Ed. Schuberth & Co., 
1. Gavotte Ee coeivoccessuves Louis P. Kleber. 
2. The Rat Charmer of Hamelin.... H, W. Nicholl. 

No. 1.—Although the motives of this ‘‘Gavotte” border on 
the commonplace, the workmanship is quite fair, and makes 
it atleast interesting. The composer, who is young, may in 
time, by serious study, accomplish much, He must search 
farther for his ideas, however, if they will not come of their 
own accord, 

No, 2—Is a comparatively easy and brilliant transcription 
for piano on two of the gems contained in Herr Neuendorff's 
successful opera, viz., ‘‘Lisa’s Song” and ‘‘The Rat Charmer’s 
Song.” The passages are mostly well written for the hands, 
and are generally effective; and the piece can be played with 
some success in the drawing room. As a teaching piece it 
is quite valuable, being within reach of ordinary scholars. 


New York City. 


Central Music House, New York City. 
1. Under the Apple Blossoms... .(song and chorus)...... J. P. Skelly. 
2. The Crusaders..........(jubilee song and chorus)....Roger Putnam. 
3. The Serenaders.(comic song, with chorus and dance). Roger Putnam. 
4. Pretty Snowdrop, Tell Me Why?.....(song) Charles C. Pratt. 
5. Journalisten Polka -..A. Pierrot, 

No. 1.—Quite a fair melody, with not too badly harmon- 
ized a chorus. It will please those who care for such pieces. 

No, 2.—This comic song and chorus will, no doubt, draw 
down the house, well sung with suitable action accompany- 
ing. The chorus is especially funny. Get it and have a 
good laugh. 

No. 3.-—-Not equal to No, 2, but yet quite a good song of 
its kind. The chorus is badly arranged. 

No. 4.—If the music had been original it would have mer- 
ited much praise, but the whole piece is simply a varied edi- 
tion of Pinsuti's pretty song, ‘‘Welcome, Pretty Primrose,” 
which it imitates with remarkable fidelity. But for those 
who can overlook plagiarisms the song will be very accept- 
able. A mistake or two have been overlooked. 

Ne. 5—I|s a somewhat brilliant and taking polka, being well 
written, without, however, showing signs of any particular 
originality. 


G. Hollenberg, Memphis, Tenn. 
. Little Maudie Mine (song: and chorus)....J. T. Rutledge. 
. Under the Sigh was a Tear a ....J. T. Rutledge. 
3. The Rose in the Snow ....J. T. Rutledge. 
. Meet Me To-Night, Sweet Annie. - ” ..W. J. Hamilton. 


even for the 


ry “ 


Nos, 1,2 and 3—Are very ordinary pieces, 
class to which they belong, No. 2, however, being probably 
the best of the three. The choruses are more or less crudely 
harmonized. 

No. 4.—A pleasing melody, witha fairly harmonized chorus. 


Of course, it has no musical value. 


Brentano's Literary Emporium, New York City. 
..(pianv) Otto C. Baake. 


. 


1. Tout a la Joie, quadrille. 
2. Canoe Club, galop 
3. Bozouk March (Turkish) F. de Leauhodu. 

No, 1.—The subjects are better than their presentation, 
although the quadrille is sprightly enough. Two or three 
misprints should be removed. 

No. 2.—Better written than No. 1, notwithstanding that 
improvement is very possible. This galop, however, will 
please, and can be recommended for what it pretends to be. 
Two or three errors.remain uncorrected. 

No. 3.—The first and chief theme of this so called ‘* Turk- 
ish March” is quite characteristic, and might have been 
turned to excellent account had the composer understood 
the first thing about thematic development. But the oppor- 
tunity has been cast aside, and what follows this first motive 
is rather commonplace and does not bear out the title of the 
work, As music it is pleasing, but not piquant enough. A 
natural is lacking on page 4. 


G. D. Russell, Boston, Mass. 
(song)....August Mignon. 
.. Marquis de Leaville. 
(sacred air).Mass. Della Rovere. 
.. Ed, Sands. 
Fred. J. Eustis. 
W. J. D. Leavitt. 
No. 1.—This song displays a poetic conception above the 
average, and the music is besides both beautiful and inter- 
esting. To the notation of one or two passages exception 
might be taken, but the accompaniment is well written, ex- 
hibiting thought and judgment. Only singers possessed of 


. Cry ot Love 
. Salve Maria 
. Two Hearts 


. Torpedo and the Whale, “Olivette,” { (plano)... 


. Theme and Variations, in E flat... ......(organ).... 





intelligence can do it justice. There are some misprints non- 
corrected. Compass, B flat to E flat—an eleventh. 

No. 2—Seems a fine attempt, but no more than an attempt. 
The setting of the words is rambling and the song lacks 
form. Several passages are quite beautiful and some really 
effective, but the whole composition leaves an unsatisfactory 
impression on the cultivated and intelligent hearer. It is 
worth having, however. One or two errors look lonely by 
the side of so much that is correct. Compass, C to E—a 
tenth, 

No. 3—Is very well written, but appears labored, and 
scarcely makes the return for the work which seems to have 
been expended on it. In the hands of an artist a good effect 
can be produced with it, but he must be ably supported by 
the accompanist. Errors are not absent. Compass, C below 
the staff (or F) to A above, as preferred. 

No. 4.—Nicely written, but comparatively weak. It will 
please, to a degree, sentimental singers and listeners. Com- 
pass, C to F—an eleventh. 

No. 5—Can claim to be a brilliant and showy fantaisie on 
one of the taking melodies with which ‘ Olivette” abounds. 
It is, however, too difficult to become really popular, and this 
is what will likely make against its sale. The composer can 
be credited with having written some effective passages. 
Several misprints remain unaltered. 

No. 6—Exhibits the composer’s knowledge of counterpoint 
and harmony, and asa piece of good, solid writing is very 
creditable to him. But it is rather dry, although the second 
variation breaks the monotony of the counterpoint which pre- 
cedes and succeeds to it. The allegro (finale) is quite effect- 
ive if somewhat commonplace. Organists generally will 
find it a good work for study. Two or three mistakes should 
be corrected. 


F. A. North & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Evening Hymn (part song for mixed voices) 
. My Love's a Little Fishermaid.... 
. Baby, Sleep, S ftly Sleep.. 
. A Twilight Vision 
. Forest Echoes, **Idyl”’ 
. Mountaineer’s Song of Home.... 

No. 1.—Not much as a work of art, but nicely conceived 
and generally well harmonized. It can be rendered by aver- 
age singers. 

No, 2—Makes quite a pretty concert selection, and well 
sung can hardly fail to be encored. The melody is simple 
and bright, and within reach of all ordinary singers. Com- 
pass, E to G sharp—a major tenth. 

No. 7.—Only a simple little strain, but interesting and 
melodious. The notes of the accompaniment here and there 
clash in seconds with those of the voice part (bar 10—D, E; 
E, D), producing an effect not to be commended in such a 
song as this. The execution is easy enough, and it will 
please nine out of ten singers and listeners. Compass, D 
to E. 

No. 4—Shows much talent on the part of the composer, the 
words having been treated skillfully. A good rendering 
would obtain for it a warm welcome. Compass, D to F—a 
minor tenth. 

No. 5—Can be played with pleasure in the parlor. Besides 
ordinary execution, some little taste and expression is re- 
quired from the performer. 

No. 6.—One of the best pieces by this composer yet re- 
ceived. The themes are melodious, and the florid passages 
exceedingly playable. For acomposition of its genre itisa 
success, 


Louis P. Goullaud, Boston, Mass. 


Oh! My Rosy Posy (song and dance) A. Young Myope. 
Very likely to become popular, because the music is de- 

cidedly ‘‘dancy” and bright. Of course, it has no musical 

value, but is exactly what a piece of its class should be. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 








Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 


Compositions, &c. 


PIANO SOLOS. 
Beethoven, L. v.—Sonata. Op. 31, No. 3; & flat major. 
fingered and annotated by Hans von Billow. ....... .......-.... 
Behr, F.—Op. 423, “ Shower of Blossoms” 
Blumenthal, Paud.—Op. 7, ** Barcarolie’’.. 
Droesner, C.—Op. 5, ** Album Leaf’’........ 
Eilenberg, R.—Op. 22, ** Blue Violet.” Mazurka ‘caprice.. , 
Fischer, L. H.—Op. 10, No. 1, Polomaise....... .....02+ cess eeeeeee ; 
Op. 10, No. 2, Waltz 
Gernsheim, F.—Op. 16, Concert for piano with orchestra accompani- 
ment for second pianoforte (leader's copy) 
Henselt, A.—‘‘Valse de Strauss.”’ Interpreter for piano 
Kafka, ¥.—Op. 190, “*The Forester's Home.” Styrienne ‘ 
Kirchner, Th.—Op. 52, A new pianoforte book, in three parts. Each. .75 
Lichner, H.—Op. 197, “German Tales and Fables.” Fifteen short, 
easy and melodious pieces, in the easiest major and minor scales. 
Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, each 
Book 5 
Mendelssohn, B.—Op. 14, ““Rondo Capriccioso.”’ 
preface and annotations by Hans von Bilow 
Rubinstein, Ant. — Melodies from his opera, ‘*Feramors.”’ 
books. . 
Sgambati, G.—Op. 12, “ Fogli Volanti;’’ No. 1, Romanza; No. 2, 
Canzonetta; No. 3, Idillio; No. 4, Marcia; No. 5, Vecchio Castello; 
No, 6, Epanouissement; No. 7, Combattiment; No. 8, Campano 
EE RINE savenkdnnss cchctnosepuceeds vaeeessenerncats +. 2.00 
Smith, Sydney.—Op. 144, “Semiramide.”’ Fantaisie brillante........ 1.15 
Weingaertner, F.—Op. 2, Tone pictures, after “Stifter’s Studies.” 


New edition, with 





PIANO DUETS, 


Hartmann, E.—Op. 29, Symphony E Sharp Major. Complete piano 


Hofmann H.—Op. 55, Three compositions in dance rhythm, Com- 
65s htastiahi antes Thanne cvhT ibacstenbs sgitakaneRe Make 3 : 
~ The same separate. No, 1, Waltz : 
No. 2, Spring Dance 
No. 3, Polonaise 


Ehrlich, G.—Op. 4, Two romanzas. Nos. 1 daa 2. 
Kotek, ?.—Op. 2, Valse caprice 
Op. 4, Romance ¢légiaque 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
—Gralstrahl."" Concert piece 
Overtures, Dances and Marches. 
PIANO SOLOS. 
Faust, C.—Op. 328, “*The Ambitious Polka.” 
Gungl, ¥.—Op. 354, “Rococo Quadrille.” 
Heyer, O.—Op. 66, “*Pretty Chambermaid.”’ 
Weles, H.—Op. 33, “Biosnamas Waa.” ..06.ccccsccctsed cocces cennend 
ORCHESTRA (LARGE OR SMALL). 
Gungil, ¥os.—Op. 381, “* The Butterfly in Sunshine.” Intermezzo. 
Parts 
Herrmann, H.—Op. 139, “* Wild Roses,”’ polka mazurka, and Op. 140, 
“Mille ;Fleurs,” polka. Together, parts 
Heyer, O.—Op. 66, “Pretty Chambermaid,” polka mazurka, and Op. 
67, *From Flower to Flower,” polka. Together, parts 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


Cuorin.—Frédéric Chopin dedicated 
compositions to women, but to Georges Sand, who probably 
exercised more influence over him than any other woman, | 
not one, 

Cowen.—As a composer of large musical works, F. H..| 
Cowen, of London, has been very successful. A recent per- 
formance of a symphony of his, at the twentieth Crystal 
Palace concert, gave occasion for many highly flattering 
comments. 

EL_a.—Professor Ella, who has done so much for musical 
art during his conductorship of the Musical Union, London, 
will soon be the recipient of a suitable testimonial, which he 
thoroughly well merits. 

FrRANKE.—Hermann Franke has opened an office in Lon- 
don where he receives subscriptions for the projected season 
of German opera at Drury Lane in 1882. He promises Wag-| 
ner’s ‘‘Meistersinger,” ‘‘Tristan und Isolde’ and Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘Fidelio.” 

Hatron.—A new candidate for musical honors will appear; 
this season in London in the person of Mr. Hatton, a rela-) 
tive of the well known veteran composer. He is a pianist, 
and will likely perform Weber's ‘‘Concert-stiick” at one of 
the forthcoming Richter concerts. 

Ketren.—Henri Ketten, a pianist of some eminence, who 
was with Carlotta Patti when she was last here, has recently 
returned to Melbourne, Australia, from a concert tour 
through New Zealand. 

Martin.—G. W. Martin, a well known English glee com- 
poser, recently died in London. 

Mierzwinski.—Herr Mierzwinski, a Pole, has astonished 
Londoners by his representation of the réle of Arnold, in 
“William Tell.” The fine quality of his voice, the artistic 
value of his singing, and the intelligence of his acting have 
created a most favorable impression. 

Norman-Nérupa.—Ata concert for the benefit of the Vi- 
enna Conservatory, Mme. Norman-Néruda’s violin playing 
is said to have charmed her audience on account of her pu- 
rity of tone, her fairy-like technique and noble expression. 

Papier.—One Friulein Rose Papier, a dramatic soprano, 
has, it is stated, won an extraordinary success at the Im- 
perial Opera of Vienna. 

Patri.—Adelina Patti recently suffered several days’ ill- 
ness, and her representations in Paris had to be suspended. 


Loeffler, F. H. 








thirty-nine of his 


Prout.—Ebenezer Prout, an admired English composer, 
is styled in a leading London musical journal ‘‘one of the] 
most studious and intelligent writers England has produced | 
since the days of Sterndale Bennett.” | 

RusBinsTEIN.—Rubinstein has been writing a new ballet, 
the scenario of which has been arranged by Charles Grand- 
mougin, 

THALBERG.—Zaré Thalberg has married the Marchese della | 
Petrella-Marino-Pulce-Doria, and left the stage in order to | 
enjoy the privacy of domestic life. 

TREBELLI.—Mme. Trebelli is said to have been engaged by 
Mr. Gye for the rest of the season, and thus the company of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has lost one of its best members. 

TurNER.—Mary E. Turner, who has acquired an enviable | 
reputation in oratorio, has resigned from the choir of Grace 
church, Hartford, and will devote herself hereafter to concert | 
engagements and the professorship of vocal culture in Wel- 
lesley College, Massachusetts. 

Turpin.—E. E. H. Turpin, honorary secretary of the Lon- 
don College of Organists, has made the Musical Standard 
far more interesting than it was before he assumed its editor- 
ship. 

Wieck.—Marie Wieck has been playing at Kénigsberg, 
and a scherzo from her own pen has met with much favor in 
her programmes. 
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WHAT WILL THEY FIND IN EUROPE? 


WO or three weeks from to-day the newspapers will 
contain announcements to the effect that Henry E. 
_ Abbey, John Stetson, Mr. Somebody Else, representing 
A. M. Palmer; Mr. This, agent for Mr. Daly; young Mr. 
Duff, and so forth ad /ibétum, have sailed for Europe. 
They will not go on mere pleasure trips. They have 
nothing to say to Mr. Booth, Mr. McCullough or any 
other American artist on the other side of the Atlantic. 

They will be off for the purpose of garnering such at- 
tractions as are to be found in Europe. They will take 
in London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin; will look up such 
famous places as they missed on former visits through 
want of time, and will hunt round for some theatrical 
novelty which will surely draw. For they are not men 
to take a risky venture, and cannot, any of them, afford 
to risk the loss of money and prestige which a single 
failure would result in. 

The money loss would be serious for this reason, that, 
so eager has the competition among American managers 
become, European brokers and stars are able to command 
their own terms. Sarah Bernhardt’s success has been so 
dazzling, the clink of her two hundred thousand dollars 
is so audible, that English and French stars will no longer 
venture to this country under a certainty that will give 
them years of easeful luxury after a season of fairly hard 
work. The United States are still an El Dorado to the un- 
traveled European player, and nothing in the way of facts 
and figures will serve to dispel the golden illusion. 

The question then naturally arises, “What will these 
dramatic entrepreneurs be able to arrange for which they 
can certainly rely upon? Salvini has been over here and 
has exhausted all of the possibilities of Italian tragedy. 
Rossi has already been engaged for next season and will 
probably make a very considerable failure, since, even 
upon his second visit, curiosity, as much as appreciation, 
operated todraw such audiencesas he had. England has 
no actor, except Irving, to offer, and probably if Irving 
comes Booth will come with him. Their terms, as 
pointed out in a previous article, must necessarily be so 
high that the most audacious manager will shrink from 
accepting them. Mr. Booth cannot recede from his 
standard figures without losing prestige, and Mr. Irving 
will surely not accept less than Mr. Booth. The French 
stage can yield nothing more startling than Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Even were the entire company of the Comédie 
Francaise to be transported hither, there is no one per- 
sonage in it for hero worship to idolize to the profit of 
the manager. German opera has had its day, and Ger- 
man tragedy never will succeed as an American attraction. 
Spain and Russia can do nothing for us. 

Frankly the situation stands thus: The American peo- 
ple have, through the enterprise of American managers, 
exhausted every legitimate sensation that Europe has to 
offer. It has been taught to rely upon sensation. With- 
out sensation it will patronize nothing from abroad. 

When one begins to ponder the condition of affairs a 
little more closely, the dilemma becomes worse. With 
Sarah Bernhardt. Mr. Abbey made this season about 
$100,000. Mlle. Bernhardt left with about twice that 
amount of money. Mlle. Bernhardt is, taking her for 
all in all, the best actress in Europe, and also, judged by 
the same catholic standard, an inferior artist to Clara 
Morris. In physical health, she must be reckoned as being 
at least as frail as Miss Morris. Supposing that she had 
been in her will, or rather her won't, power as hard to 
deal with as Miss Morris, Mr. Abbey would not have been 
$100,000 to the good this season; he would have been 
pretty nearly that much behindhand. As it was, he suc- 
ceeded in managing her skillfully and in making a profit 
for both parties. But there is no other Sarah Bernhardt 
in Europe; no woman, that is to say, who possesses 
genius of a high order combined with tractability and 
prestige. There is no such star, therefore, to be handled 
with mutual profit. She has taken all the cream, and 
has at the same time shown docility in giving her man- 
ager an opportunity to make a profit. No other single 
individual can do the same again. But even granted that 
in some remote recess of Europe Mr. Abbey should find 
a phenomenon to whose terms he can accede, can he 
count certainly upon a continuance of good luck? In 





case of a fire, a deluge, sickness, or the fulfillment of 
Mother Shipton’s prophecy, where are his profits to come 
from? It would, even with a paramount star like Sarah 
Bernhardt, have taken very little of the untoward in fate 
to convert shining success into conspicuous failure, for 
in such dealing dollars count as dimes in profit and loss. 
With an increased chance of calamity, with an increase 
of terms, with a certain inferiority in attractive power, 
and a public to cater to which has become prematurely 
blasé, what is Mr. Abbey going todo? What is he going 
to find in Europe ur Asia to meet the emergency ? 

And if Mr. Abbey fails, what are the other managers, 
like John Stetson, going to do? It seems as though, 
after all, the American public would be forced to look to 
home for its dramatic personages, and that all that 
Europe will yield will be one or two new plays, which may 
or may not be failures. 


IMPROVING ON THE AUTHOR. 

HE prosperity of a jest lies, as Shakespeare tells us, in 

the ear of him that hears it, and not in the mouth 

of him who utters it, a circumstance that may explain 

the obvious proverty of the jokes that pass current upon 

the stage for wit. They seem to be unconscious of their 

forlorn and dilapidated appearance, when they emerge at 

intervals, and to be ignorant of the fact that to the prac- 

ticed public they are threadbare, rusty, melancholy in 

their age, and suggestive rather of the mouldy cerements 
of the grave. 

It is a fact that has before been commented upon that 
as a rule actors are really most felicitous in public when 
repeating the words of other people. Their inability to 
extemporize cleverly has already been pointed out. II- 
lustrations of it in connection with public speeches seem 
to show that without cues and lines they find themselves 
lost, no matter how bright they may be in private or how 
readily pungent sayings may come to them around the 
festal board. Their art is the expressive, and it is culti- 
vated at the expense of the creative. Some of the most 
eminent artists in the business are among the dullest, 
speaking socially, while scores who are ready wits in pri- 
vate life and the best raconteurs when occasion offers 
fail to win fame or position on the stage. 

Another curious phase of human nature may be 
dwelt upon here, namely, that contradictory tendency 
which impels a man to exactly misjudge his work. The 
tragedian invariably believes that comedy is his forte, 
and the successful comedian curses the fate which has 
made him a professional joker instead of opening the 
door to the tragic arena in which he feels sure he would 
excel mightily. It is the old story, that Horace in his 
first satire makes merry over. The merchant envies the 
soldier, and he the rustic, who in his turn would fain be 
the politician. The actor’s weakness is to believe, not 
that he can best illustrate, ripen and enrich the thoughts 
of others, but that his own original remarks are far su- 
perior to those of the author. 

With these premises there is one conclusion only, 
namely, that the actor is fond of interpolating alien ob- 
servations upon the ground that they are appropriate and 
relishable, and that, as a rule, he is utterly mistaken. 

So common a failing is this of saying more than is 
permitted by the text that the verb to “gag” has been 
invented in the profession to describe it ; and so amazing- 
ly at variance are the public andthe “gagging” actor, 
that a whole code of rules has been devised by managers 
to suppress it. 

In well regulated theatres gagging is very properly 
regarded as a heinous offense against good taste, and the 
well conducted actor has before him a decent regard for 
the fines imposed by the stage manager. It is not usually 
until the company becomes demoralized by misfortune 
that the literary talents of the actor are given full rein. 
Supposing business to have been bad and salaries to be 
in arrears, his sense of humor receives a sudden and 
positive impetus. He knows that he is safe. He cannot 
be fined, because he has no money and the stage mana- 
ger cannot consistently dock him of what is owed him. 
The torrents of wit that flow from facetious actors under 
such circumstances received illustration a day or two 
ago when grief came to the Agnes Sheridan company in 
Nashville. Salaries were not forthcoming, and two 
gentlemen of the company solaced themselves with in- 
vigorating extracts to such an extent that reaction set in 
and they were unable to appear. Others who had pre- 
served their equilibrium and managed to play their parts 
were carried away by the enthusiasm of their surround- 
ings, and began to give the audience samples of original 
wit. The dialogue of the play was none too good, containing 
as it did such a preposterous line as this: “My more than 
brother, I only trust I may, by lifelong gratitude, the past 
repay.” The gentlemanly person to whom this stilted 
nonsense fell greatly improved upon it by substituting 
for his lifelong gratitude the words “walking back to 





New York,” which, according to the local newspapers, 
“set the house in a roar.” There does not appear in the 
words themselves much to upset the gravity of an au- 
dience; but it seems that the prosperity of the jest, such 
as it was, encouraged other members of the company to 
continue in the same strain. Asa reward, or because the 
people of Nashville declined to take the risk of being 
kept in convulsions all summer, a subscription was taken 
up and the facetious members of the company were sent 
back to town. 

It is worth noting that gagging on the stage is usually 
reserved for small audiences. When business is dull the 
actor thinks it good to play tricks with his audience. 
Instead of feeling complimented at any support from the 
public, he proceeds to affront the audience by belittling 
its intelligence. It may be taken for granted, therefore, 
that when the text of a play, no matter how bad in itself, 
begins to be “improved” by actors, the company is on 
the verge of dissolution. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..-.** The World” is still running at Wallack’s Theatre. 

.++sThe next regular season at Daly’s Theatre will begin 
on August 10. 

..-.** All the Rage” was transferred on Monday night to 
the stage of Niblo’s Garden. 

..+.The Vokes gave their final performance at the Union 
Square Theatre on Saturday night. 

...-Henry J. Byron’s new comedy, about which a good 
deal has been written in advance, is called ‘*‘ Punch.” 

....Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre is now closed for the sea- 
son. ‘‘ My Partner” was played there on Saturday night. 

....The season at the Park Theatre ended on Saturday 
night. The house be closed during the 
summer. 

....At Haverly’s Fourteénth Street Theatre, M. B. Curtis 
will continue to amuse the public for the present in ‘* Sam’l 


will probably 


of Posen.” 


..+.It is now announced that Joseph Jefferson will begin 
an engagement in this city next September at the Union 
Square Theatre. 

....-Miss Boyle, an enterprising and very youthful actress, 
and Mr. Stafford, an Englishman, have begun an engagement 
at the Windsor Theatre. 

....G. C, Boniface, Lillian Spencer, and Mrs. E. L. Da- 
venport have been engaged by Frank Mayo for his new 
Shakespearean company. 

...-The engagement of the Union Square theatre company 
in Boston continues prosperous. ‘‘The Banker's Daughter” 
is announced for this week. 

..+.»W. H. Lingard and wife have arrived in this city. 
Mrs. Lingard intends hereafter to turn her time and mind to 
the serious business of drama. 

....It is said that Louis Aldrich desires to give a special 
performance of ‘‘My Partner” at the Academy of Music in 
aid of the London, Ontario, sufferers. 

....Clara M. Spence, a bright young reader, who has a 
future before her, sailed for England on Saturday and will 
appear in London with Henrietta Beebe. 

....At the Grand Opera House the season will end on 
Saturday night, and the house will not be reopened un- 
til August 15. During this week ‘‘ The Child of the State’’ 
has been the attraction there. 

..+-John Stetson will open the season at Booth’s Theatre 
in September. His purposes are still indefinite, but he 
promises that trash will not be produced in his new theatre. 
That is a remarkable promise. 

..+.The announcement that Signor Rossi, during his com- 
ing American engagement, would be supported by the com- 
pany that supported Signor Salvini, is contradicted by M. 
Chizzola, who represents Signor Rossi. 

....Jeffreys-Lewis has been eagaged by Brooks & Dickson 
to act in ‘‘Two Nights in Rome” throughout the country next 
season. The same firm will also manage the business of 
Genevieve Ward, of J. K. Emmet, of the Vokes family, and 
of George Fawcett Rowe. 

..«-This week is signalized by the disappearance of ** Ha- 
zel Kirke,” and with the first appearance at the Madison 
Square Theatre to-night of ‘‘The Professor.” The cast of 
Mr. Gillette’s play has already been given. Mr. Gillette will 
himself fill the leading part in it. 

....-Adele Cornalba is the premiére danseuse who leads the 
ballet in the spectacular extravaganza ‘‘Jewels,” now pre- 
sented at Forest Garden, Boston. Signora Cornalba is from 
La Scala, Milan, and her grace and artistic skill, with modest 
bearing, make her a prime favorite with all who witness the 
performance, 

....Mlle. Bernhardt’s plans seem to be uncertain. It is 
said that she is bound to M. L. Mayer, of London, fora long 
European tour. If, however, she makes up her mind to act 
in Paris at the Vaudeville she will have to pay 100,000 francs 
damages to the Comédie Frangaise. She is, on the other 
hand, bound to the Vaudeville for three years, and she has 
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contracted to act there in ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias” and to 
create two new characters, one in a play by Sardou. 


..+.The sale of seats for Rose Coghlan’s benefit at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, to be given this afternoon, has been going on 
for several days. A large number of people are curious to 
see this excellent actress in a character like Camille, Miss 
Coghlan will hold her place in Wallack’s Theatre next sea- 
son, and will begin her starring engagements during the fol- 
lowing year. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Battimore, Md., May 27.—Holliday—The only dramatic 
event this week was the complimentary benefit tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jno. W. Albaugh. ‘‘Damon and Pythias” 
was chosen for the play, and it was admirably given. Mr. 
Albaugh and Fred. B. Warde were Pythias and Damon re- 
spectively, the remaining parts being taken by Mrs, Albaugh, 
Kate Meek, and Harry Albaugh, Oliver Doud, Clarke Earle, 
Geo. Chaplin and W. H. Bokee. After the curtain had 
fallen, Mr. Albaugh came to the front and thanked the 
brilliant audience for their presence, and the general public 
for the hearty support given to his efforts to place the ‘‘ Old 
Drury” of Baltimore on its old time footing as a first-class 
theatre, At the conclusion of his speech, the curtain went 
up and displayed in the centre of the stage a magnificent 
epergne of silver, nearly three feet in height, with a solid 
base of burnished silver with the inscription, ‘‘To Mr. and 
Mrs, John W. Albaugh: from the employees of the Holli- 
day Street Theatre, May 23, 1881.” The supporting figure 
was that of a knight in full armor. Mr. Warde made the pres- 
entation speech, which was replied to by Mr. Albaugh in 
a neat little speech of thanks and encouragement to all the 
employees of the house. There were also several elegant 
floral tributes sent up from the audience, The other features 








of the evening were feats of legerdemain by Herrmann, and an 
octet from one of our large tobacco factories. 
was a grateful tribute to the efficient manager. 


Altogether it 
T. L. B. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa, May 25.—On May 11, Bartley Camp- 
bell'’s Company in ‘‘My Geraldine,” gave a good perform- 
ance of that indifferent play to poor business. Haverly’s 
New Mastodon Minstrels richly deserved the big reception 
they got May 16. The comical aerial flights of Harry Robin- 
son would turn ‘‘Ariel” green with envy. Another very 
jolly performance was that of Mitchell’s Pleasure Party in 
‘Our Goblins,” May roth. Emma Carson and Francis Wil- 
son looked and acted their parts splendidly: but Mr. William 
Gill, though funny at times, is making rapid progress from 
the comedian to the buffoon. This, I think, closes the dra- 
matic season here, and the first circus coming, Forepaugh’s, 
is promoting great economy in peanuts among the small 
boys. M. 


CHICAGO, May 25.—At Hooley’s Theatre, the Steele Mac- 
kaye Company is still playing ‘‘Won at Last.” If any differ- 
ence is to be noted in the audiences this week, it is that they 
are larger. On Monday, the San Francisco Minstrels from 
New York. At McVicker’s Theatre, the Hazel Kirke Com- 
pany is but repeating with still growing audiences its success 
of last week. This piece is the most finished one now play- 
ing in Chicago, and our people appreciating the fact, are 
patronizing itin force. Next week, heralded by the appro- 
bation of THe Courigr, the Acme Olivette Company takes 
the boards here, and as THE COURIER approves them they are 
sure to fulfill our expectations, At the Grand Opera House, 
the ‘‘young American star,” &c., Rose Wood, is playing 
“Frou-Frou” and “Camille” to not over-crowded houses. 
The lady might have made a hit a year earlier or later; but 
Sarah Bernhardt and Fanny Davenport are too fresh in our 
memories just now, For, though ‘‘fat and forty,” Fanny 
Davenport surpasses Rose Wood as the sun surpasses the 
stars. Next week ‘“‘Olivette.” At Sprague’s Olympic The- 
atre H. Henry’s Premium Minstrels, including Schoolcraft 
and Coes, are having a fine success. On Monday, the 
Celebrities Novelty Combination. G. B. H. 


Detroit, Mich., May 26.—The competition prize recita- 
tations by ladies of the senior class of Mrs, Noble’s school 
in elocution took place on Tuesday evening, May 24, at 
Whitney’s Opera House, before a very large and fashionable 
audience. The young ladies did, one and all, admirably, 
winning rounds of applause and bushel baskets of flowers. 
The judges, Prof. Austin George, of Ypsilanti, Prof. J. 
W. Ewing, of Ionia, and Chas, Buncher, of this city, de- 
cided to award the first prize medal to Fannie J. Mason, who 
recited Howell’s ‘‘The Pilot’s Story;” the second one to 
Alice Nicols, who gave ‘Surly Tim's Trouble,” by F. H. 
Burnett; and the third to Addie Bidwell for a very spirited 
interpretation of ‘‘Tom’s Little Star,” by Fannie Foster. 
Carrie Belle Barnes, a very charming young lady with no 
voice, struggled hard to impress the audience that she was 
singing; hardly anyone could hear her, though all could see 
the facial contortions, The orchestral music furnished by 
Speil and his band was so poor that the house was empty 
long before the introduction to some waltzes by Waldteufel— 
with which the entertainment was to close—was finished. 
Mrs. Noble, the untiring directress of the school, was also 
the recipient of a magnificent floral bell, the clapper of which 
was formed by two gold pieces of high value. eee 





Lynn, Mass., May 27.—Music Hall--The season has closed 
at this theatre and the management has changed hands. 
George W. Heath, for several years manager has retired, and 
the theatre has been leased by J. F. Rock, of this city, for 
one year. Owen Hammard is to manage the stage. Mr. 
Heath retires with the best wishes of the amusement public 
for his future success in any of his undertakings, . Items: 
Fred Mower, for four seasons past with Wilkinson’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Company, has arrived home. Lizzie Fletcher, 
leading lady for Buffalo Bill the past season, has arrived 
home with one of her feet injured by a target falling on it 
and breaking one of the bones. Chas, J. Thomas, late with 
Wilkinson’s company, is sojourning in Saugus for the sum- 
mer. Barnum’s show appears here June 4. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 25.—-The principal dramatic event 
of the week has been the production of Bartley Campbell's 
play, ‘‘My Geraldine,” at the Opera House. At the same 
place Haverly’s European Mastodon Minstrels will open on 
May 30. June 6, 7 and 8 the Acme ‘‘Olivette’” Company 
will play. F. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., May 27.—There is not much going on 
in the way of amusements just now, the only company 
booked being Davis’ ‘‘Alvin Joslin” Company in ‘‘Alvin 
Joslin,” with C. L. Davis in the title réle. Last evening the 
‘‘Peaks Sisters” was given by some of the young ladies of 
the city to a select audience. S. Lena Shaver as Harbalona 
carried off the honors of the evening by her fine acting of the 
part. Possessing a handsome face and figure, combined 
with unusual talent, this young lady will, no doubt, become 
a ‘‘star” should she ever adopt the stage as a profession. 
During the coming summer, Manager Upson will make some 
alterations and repairs in the Opera House; among other 
attractions new scenery will be added. He has already 
booked ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” Maggie Mitchell, Mary Anderson 
and others. D. G. B. 


Utica, N. Y., May 28.—Hoey & Hardie’s Troupe pre- 
sented ‘‘A Child of State” at the Utica Opera House on the 
27th, to a very small audience. The play has many points of 
interest and the company is a good one, but the weather was 
too warm and pleasant for indoor amusements to draw well, 
The season will close on Tuesday evening, May 31, with 
Tony Pastor’s Variety Troupe. The sales at the box office in- 
dicate a large house. Manager Abercrombie will at once 
commence renovating and decorating the interior of the above 
house, and will no doubt have it in fine shape for the coming 
season. BH. W, 








An Author's Reply. 
Boston, May 26, 1881. 

To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 

HAVE just seen in your issue for May 11, 1881, an 

editorial article entitled, ‘‘Pidgin English Opera.” It 
was suggested, as is stated, by the receipt of a prospectus 
and circular, issued by myself, relating to a forthcoming 
American comic opera, entitled, ‘‘A@sthetica; or, The Times 
and the Manners,” of which I announced myself as being one 
of the authors of the libretto. 

Your article is witty, satirical, but preéminently good 
natured. I take exceptions only to its misapprehensions of 
purpose and misstatements of fact; both errors, I am chari- 
table enough to believe, being unintentional. This belief 
leads me to muster enough of the ‘‘self-confidence of youth” 
to endeavor to correct both the misapprehensions and the 
misstatements. 

As stated in the ‘‘personal” circular sent with the pro- 
spectus, my ‘‘primary object” was to bring it to the personal 
attention of those to whom it was sent. By this, I meant 
that it was not intended simply as a bid for wholesale free 
advertising. I intended the prospectus should meet the eyes 
of the musical editors and critics of the United States. If 
any did, however, make an item of it (and many have kindly 
done so), I naturally wished to see it, and was willing to pay 
for the papers and postage, and no more. For instance, I 
would like twenty copies of your issue of May 11, to send to 
my friends. For these I am willing to pay your usual price 
and the postage or express charges. I may have worded the 
idea ‘‘clumsily,” but was it an ‘‘illegitimate inducement ?” 
Perhaps, if I had requested a good notice, several copies of 
the paper and a complimentary letter from each critic, it 
would have seemed more like his usual experience. 

I can easily dispose of the imputation as to ‘“ guile.” 
From 1868 to January 1, 1881, I was connected with the 
press, a period of thirteen years. I have written for the 
New York Our Society, Arcadian (‘‘Ben Pigwiggen”), Mer- 
cury, Puck, Philadelphia Mirror, and several Boston papers 
during that time. Your own experience teaches you that 
any man with so long a newspaper career must be entirely 
free from ‘‘guile!” 

[Certainly !—Ep.] 

You are, no doubt, well aware that writers of librettos and 
composers of comic operas are not numerous in this coun- 
try. Like all new industries, however, it has had its 
pioneers. They can point, with very few exceptions, to 
ruined hopes, blasted ambitions, depleted pocketbooks and 
satirical press notices (not always as good natured as yours) 
as their rewards so far. Do you, sir, know an American 
composer willing to write the music of an American comic 
opera and confidently announce the fact before its presenta- 





tion? I do happen to know five American composers who 
are willing to write six pieces each for ‘‘Asthetica” if their 
names are kept quiet, or behind noms de plume. I don’t de- 
fend their position. It is taken because they do not care to 
be associated with a possible failure, but are willing, very 
willing, to wear the laurels of a probable success. 

As regards the names of the characters, I own they are 
English in derivation. I had already stated that fact in the 
Boston Zimes of May 15, before I had seen your paper. The 
names are typical, but the characters will be American, and 
“traits, personages and customs will be treated in an Ameri- 
can fashion.” You mention only those characters by name 
that you can easily trace to the columns of Punch, but you 
do not refer to Cooper Coddle, Dornoway Ditt, Lucia Tompkins 
and others that are American, or are not English. Again, 
you speak of Postlethwaite, Maudle and Grigsby as men; in 
‘ZEsthetica” these names are applied to women. Again, 
you mention the names of songs that have had their proto- 
types in Punch, but you do not refer to ‘‘ Boston Culture,” 
‘Concord River,” and others which are entirely American, 
or are not English. Further, the fifteen numbers of which 
you do not know the names I[ can assure you are all Ameri- 
can, and distinctively so. They are soon to be in print and 
you can then judge intelligently. I have stolen or borrowed 
nothing from Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. I would like 
your opinion as to their degree of indebtedness to the col- 
umns of Punch for suggestion and illustration. 

I propose in ‘‘Asthetica” to show what ‘‘true” zstheticism 
is, and thus point the satire on the ‘‘ false.” The true is not 
a ‘'guy” in itself. It is a science. Plato, Plotinus, Saint 
Augustine, Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, Longinus, and 
hosts of more modern writers have written upon ‘‘ Taste” 
and kindred subjects; but Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten 
was the founder of modern estheticism, or ‘‘ culture,” or 
whatever name may best express the study of the ‘‘true, 
good and beautiful” in art and nature. When true zstheti- 
cism is more fully understood a satire will be better appre- 
ciated. Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan direct their satire at 
the human excrescences said to be the product of English 
mock ezstheticism; but the *‘false’’ science, as yet, remains 
unassailed. 

I will take no more space with personal matters, but will 
leave a little for a few general statements. You will ac- 
knowledge that to write a successful American comic opera 
requires the collaboration of a competent librettist and com- 
poser. (That abnormal creation that writes his own libretto 
and music I leave out of consideration.) As none in the 
field so far have won a great success, the coming men must 
be new men, When this work is done, they must necessarily 
announce the fact. In making this announcement, it is the 
state of affairs that obliges an author to have ‘‘self-confidence,” 
and even ‘‘cheek.” Without it he would remain unknown, 
and his works molder away unspoken and unsung. No re- 
quest made by an unknown author to a manager to read or 
listen to a new play or opera will, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, receive a favorable answer. Personal acquaint- 
ance and the kind offices of friends secure the one exception. 

If the only way by which an author can attract the atten- 
tion of managers to his work is the ‘‘ self-confident, cheeky” 
way, then the state of affairs and not the author should be 
blamed. 

I trust you will have both the space and inclination to give 
this a place in your paper; but if you should lack either, I 
will print an edition of one thousand copies of your article 
and my reply and bring it to ‘‘the personal attention of those 
to whom it is sent,” viz., the managers, editors and critics of 
the United States. And I trust that ‘‘ guile,” ‘‘ the offering 
of illegitimate inducements,” ‘Athenian simplicity” and, 
above all, ‘‘plagiarism without credit,” will not again, even 
good naturedly, be imputed to me, The charge of writing 
‘*Pidgin English” I cannot, of course, ever hope to escape. 
Very respectfully yours, CHARLES F, Pipcin. 

[Speaking without “guile,” we presume that Mr. Pidgin 
is now very well satisfied with his “send off” in THE 
CouRIER.—ED.] 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER. |] 
BY ARLINGTON, 
No. XI. 
[CopyYRIGHTED. ] 

HIS was a severe blow to the manager. It over- 
came him like a summer cloud, and like a summer 
cloud he hoped it would pass away. He found out by care- 
ful investigation among the worthy citizens that there was no 
idea of ostracizing the players, but that the people were fa- 
vorably disposed toward the new company. This was en- 
couragement enough for the players to wait for executive 
clemency. They importuned the Governor and Council to re- 
lent and give them, at least, an opportunity to show them- 
selves. The political troubles of the Assembly at the time 
were the real cause of the refusal. The city fathers had diver- 
sion enough on hand to prevent a provincial war and in sav- 

ing their property from being unjustly taxed. 

The recommendation given by Governor Dinwiddie would 
have been respected, had not matters of greater importance 
absorbed the minds of the cityrulers. Governor Clinton was 
sick both in body and mind. 
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The winter in the early part of 1753 was a very severe one 
in New York city. ‘‘ The cold was so intense during nearly 
all of the month of January that heavily laden sleighs, drawn 
by two and even four horses, passed backward and forward 
on the ice between New York and Long Island.” Governor 
Clinton was ill with rheumatism and general debility, owing 
to the severity of the winter. He was anxious to return to 
the more humid climate of England. State boundaries were 
a continual worry to him. 

Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, had issued 
grants around the Lake Champlain region with the sole in- 
tention of extending his province. This led to a quarrel be- 
tween the two governments. 

In Massachusetts the same spirit of extending the domain 
was springing up. Philip Livingston’s eldest son, Robert, 
was arresting persons for trespass upon his manor, and was 
constantly sending petition after petition to the New York 
government for protection in his rights and property. This 
continued all through April, May and June of 1753. It was 
a disputed point whether the Livingston manor boundary 
was within the province of New York. Colden, the Sur- 
veyor General, decided that it was, and the following named 
well known historical personages were appointed to defend 
New York against both New Hampshire and Massachusetts: 
David Jones, John Thomas, Paul Richard, William Walton, 
Henry Cruger and John Watts, all members of the Assembly. 
The vacancy caused by the death of Philip Livingston was 
filled by Sir William Johnson. Great things were expected 
of this new member by means of his influence with the In- 
dians. The Mohawks were a source of great annoyance, 
and Johnson acted as peacemaker. 

On July 4 Governor Clinton was appealed to bythe As- 
sembly to go to the Indian country and help settle the border 
differences. He did not like the task, and in a moment of 
spleen he revealed the then secret, that he was in daily ex- 
pectation of a successor, when he should return to England. 
It was not until October 7 that the new Governor, Sir Dan- 
vers Osborne, arrived. 

With such personal interests at stake, the Assemblymen 
had no ear for the dramatic petitioners’ prayer. Week after 
week the appeal was renewed and as often refused. Two 
months had passed away and no license was given. It was 
not until Governor Clinton had been assured by the British 
government that asuccessor would be appointed in his place, 
and that Sir Danvers Osborne was named as the new gov- 
ernor that he granted the much-sought-for license, About 
the end of August permission was at last given to erect a 
building for theatrical representations. The Nassau Street 
Theatre, or the Long Room in Nassau street, had served its 
day, and the Hallam company found its accommodations too 
small for its purposes. They caused a new building to be 
erected in its place. This was the first theatre built in 
New York city, and they thus noticed the event in the New 
York Mercury, of September 17, 1753: 

‘*The Company of Comedians who arrived here the past 
summer, having obtained permission from proper authority 
to act, have built a very fine, large and commodious new 
theatre in the place where the old one stood, and having got 
it in good order, designs to begin this evening. As they 
propose to tarry here but a short time, we hear they design 
to perform three times a week.” 

In this issue they announced the following as their play- 
bill: 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY'’S AUTHORITY, 
By a Company of Comedians from London, at 
Tue New Tueatre in Nassau Street, 
The present evening, being the 17th of September (1753), will be pre- 
sented a comedy called 
“THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS.” 


The part of Young Bevil to be performed. by.................. Mr. Rigby 
The part of Mr. Sealand to be performed..by... ........ .... Mr. Malone 
I, Sea tea bs sedancdey, ecasppes ES cama (io -2 ccna Mr. Bell 
PETG REE Rs acivee con cde techn cand eded spat Madanteses+- babes Mr. Clarkson 
I 6 hén dines oe 06 nc keuediess oleh CMDS! Kenn ale ipheeel Mr. Miller 
ES nas. wesacy std ctdgtbeaenecdecuged Dns besnepasnuh aall Mr. Adcock 
NESE has 04 acs cage obec bans Chee; Won Master L. Hallam 
The part of Tom to be performed..... ... ...Mr, Singleton 
The part of Phillis to be performed........by............... Mrs, Becceley 
GHG icaec RickebCUSse sts “Sais ME auaedscteeees Mrs. Clarkson 
cca sits eth neees egpartbncdtes dnedt does teetecdl Miss Hallam 
Me cha ain on Ole abr i namin’ 084s ... Mrs. Rigby 





And the part of Indiana to be performed..by ............... Mrs. Hallam 
To which will be added the ballad farce called 


“DAMON AND PHILLIDA.” 





Lisakeketasant Mrs. Becceley 
penhvdaksile buen ews tun lectin ss8dsos shindenth Mr. Hallam 


A new occasional prologue to be spoken by Mr. Rigby. 

An epilogue (addressed to the ladies) by Mrs. Hallam. 

Prices—Box, 8 shillings; pit, 6 shillings; gallery, 3 shillings. 

No person whatever to be admitted behind the scenes. 

N. B.—Gentlemen and ladies that choose tickets may have them at the 
new printing office in Beaver street. To begin at 6 o'clock. 

This new printing office was the Gazeté/e, printed by Parker 
& Weyman. Tickets were also sold by Hugh Gaine, at the 
office of the Mercury, in Hanover Square. Thus the first play 
played in the first theatre built in New York was Sir Richard 
Steele’s drama, ‘‘ The Conscious Lovers.” The début of 
the new company was a success. The new theatre was 
crowded and the drama at last had procured a firm footing in 
New York city. The summer cloud had passed away. 

















NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 188r. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-Matters remain the same at Gabler’s factory. 

....5. T. Pomroy, of Bridgeport, Conn., was in town dur- 
ing the past week. 

...-Mr, Billings, of Billings & Co., has just returned from 
a trip through New York State. 

...-A. R. Bacon, of Wilksbarre, Pa., paid a visit to Bill- 
ings & Co.’s warerooms this week. 

....Ernest Lavigne, of Montreal, Can., gave Sohmer & 
Co. a large order for pianos on Saturday last. 

....Weber received an order on Tuesday morning for 
twenty-two pianos from Root & Sons, Chicago. 

...+Ernest Lavigne, of the firm of Lavigne & Lajoie, Mon- 
treal, Can., was in town two or three days of last week buy- 
ing in a new stock of pianos. His firm makes the Sohmer 
its leading piano. It is also agent for the Pease instruinent. 

...-Among the visitors to Mason & Hamlin’s warerooms 
during the past week was G. S. Archbach, Allentown, Pa.; 
W. 8. Smith, Port Chester, N. Y.; S. Nordheimer, Toronto, 
Can,; R. Dorman, Nashville, Tenn.; and N. J. Dewey, 
Oneida, N. Y. 

...-A reporter of THE Courter who called at Gabler’s on 
Tuesday was somewhat surprised on entering the warerooms 
to see nearly all of the pianos ticketed. This, however, was 
easily explained when, on walking back to the office, he met 
Mr. Stinert, of New Haven, who had just given Gabler an 
order for twenty-five pianos. ‘‘ Business must be good with 
you ?” said the reporter, addressing Mr. Steinert, ‘Well, 
yes; we have done an excellent business during the month 
of May and expect to keep the ball rolling during the month 
of June. You know we have a store in New Haven, one in 
Providence, one in Hartford, and one in Meriden.” ‘In 
which of these stores do you do you the largest business ?” 
‘We do a good business in all, but have been especially 
busy this spring in New Haven and Providence.” 











The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
(Continued.] 


WO-THIRDS of a century ago, when New York 
city scarcely extended north of the City Hall; when 
Union Square, the present centre of the music and musical 
instrument trades was a quiet farm far away from ‘‘the busy 
haunts of men,” and when those trades, now so largely min- 
istering to the pleasure and embellishment of almost every 
household, had hardly more than begun to exist, a young 
Englishman named John Firth set up for himself at 8 Warren 
Street as a musical instrument maker. He was a maker of 
flutes and fifes, and had worked for Edward Riley, who, as 
has been already told in these columns, started a music store 
at 23 Chatham street in 1812, or possibly a year or two earlier. 
A few years later, about 1820, William Hall began to make 
musical instruments in Wooster street, near Prince. Hall 
had also worked for Riley, and Firth and himself had done 
patrol duty together during the war of 1812. Thus had been 
formed ties which drew them to each other, and subsequently 
another tie, which perhaps at that very time had already 
begun to put forth its tendrils, was added. The former were 
ties of friendship, the latter was the deeper rooted tie of love. 
In a word, they married sisters, the daughters of Edward 
Riley, their former employer. 

Early in 1821 they formed the copartnership of Firth & 
Hall, and thus established one of the oldest landmarks of the 
musical instrument trade in this city. They began at 362 
Pearl street, and made at first flutes, fifes and other reed in- 
struments, but gradually worked into a general business, 
such as the importation of violins, guitars, band instruments, 
strings, &c. They had no capital to speak of at the start, but 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of growing up with the 
city. Eleven years of increasing but uneventful prosperity 
brought them to the second epoch in their business career. 
Late in the year 1832, S. B. Pond, who had built up a good 
musical instrument businessin Albany, was induced by Firth 
& Hall to come to New York and join them. The firm was 
changed to Firth, Hall & Pond, and the place of business 
moved to 1 Franklin square. 

This, by the way, was historic ground. The building, 
owned by De Witt Clinton’s family, had been changed, it is 
true, from a residence into a store, but the walls were the 
same that had formed the first White House—the first home 
offered by the infant nation to its first president. It was, in 
fact, still popularly known as ‘‘Washington’s House,” and 
the fluted columns that flanked the broad portal fronting 
Cherry street were still mute witnesses that it had been a 





[To be Continued.) 


Stately mansion. In the yard behind it, was a pear tree, still 





called Washington’s pear tree, and a stable called Washing- 
ton’s stable. The new tenants, however, dismantled the 
stable, and converted it into a pianoforte manufactory. The 
bars of the racks were of hard oak, and the piano makers 
made handles of them with bands of silver for their tools. 

Firth & Hall began the manufacture of pianofortes about 
the year 1830, and after Mr. Pond joined them, he took 
charge of that branch of the business. They kept up their 
manufactory for about twenty years; but eventually finding 
other branches of their business more profitable, sold it out 
to their workmen. At the time of the sale the factory was 
situated in Williamsburg. The workmen continued for a , 
few years, but failed to make the business pay. 

Before proceeding to narrate the subsequent changes that 
the firm underwent, it will be well to glance for a moment at 
the men who constituted it. It has already been said that Mr. 
Firth was an Englishman. He came to this country when 
very young, possibly with Edward Riley, who was also an 
Englishman, and who brought him up. He was of medium 
height, of light coloring, and a rosy complexion. He was 
an agreeable companion and an excellent business man, 

Mr. Hall was a native of New York and was also brought 
up by Edward Riley. He was a genial man and possessed 
in a strong degree the faculty of making friends of whom he 
had hosts. He was also fond of public life, took an active 
part in politics, and about 1843 became a brigadier general 
of militia. Previously he had been assistant alderman, and 
then alderman of the Fourth ward, in which he lived; colo- 
nel of the Third regiment (now the Eighth regiment), Wash- 
ington Grays. From colonel he rose to be general of the 
Third brigade. About 1847 he was elected State Senator 
and served one term. He was noted for his striking resem- 
blance to Zachary Taylor. 

S. B. Pond was born in Worcester county, Mass., in 1792. 
He went while quite young to Albany, in this State, and was 
led by his fondness of music to go into the musical instru- 
ment business there. He began business on his own ac- 
count, but afterwards associated himself with a Mr, 
Meacham, under the firm name of Meacham & Pond. This 
connection he dissolved to enter, as hasalready been related, 
the firm of Firth, Hall & Pond. Mr. Pond took a great in- 
terest in Sunday schools, and soon after coming to this city 
he connected himself with the Brick Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Spring was so long pastor, then occupying the site 
of the present Zimes building, and now situated at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and 37th street. He had charge of the choir 
of that church for many years. Firth & Hall had become music 
publishers in a small way prior to 1830, and Mr. Pond, after 
entering the firm, wrote, himself, a good deal of the music 
it published. While leader of the Brick Church choir he 
wrote the first successful Sunday school book published in 
this country. This was called ‘‘Union Melodies.” Another 
successful work of his intended for choirs, singing societies, 
&c., was the ‘‘United States Psalmody.” Both of these 
books had an extraordinary sale for the days in which they 
were published, although the number of copies sold would 
not be considered large at the present time. Only a few 
years ago Albert Woodruff, of Brooklyn, found a translation 
of the former in use in some of the Protestant churches of 
France. Mr. Pond was the author also of many tunes that 
became very popular, some of which are still so, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Armenia,” generally sung to the words beginning— 

“ T love to steal a while away 
From every cumbering care.” 

At one time he was director of the New York Academy of 
Music and afteward of the New York Sacred Music Society, 
which used to give sacred concerts in the Chatham Street 
Chapel andin the old Broadway Tabernacle. He was a 
man of remarkably sweet temper and of sterling integrity. 
The firm of Firth, Hall & Pond was dissolved in 1847. 
General Hall withdrew, and with his son James F. Hall, who 
by the way rose to the rank of brigadier general in the 
Federal army during the late war and is nowan appraiser in 
the New York custom house, formed a new copartnership 
as William Hall & Son. Firth, Hall & Pond had some years 
before bought out Hewitt & Jacques, who kept at the corner 
of Broadway and Park place, in the old Mechanics and 
Traders’ Building, and were at the time of the dissolution 
running this as well the Franklin square store. William 
Hall & Son took the Broadway store and continued in busi- 
ness for many years. Finally, James F. Hall joined the army 
and his father, some years later, retired from business. 
The latter died in 1873. 

After the dissolution the old firm became Firth, Pond & 
Co., the company being William A. Pond, the present affa- 
ble and efficient head of the house, and John Mayell, the 
elder Mr. Pond’s brother-in-law. In 1850 S. B. Pond re- 
tired from business. He died in Brooklyn in 1871, aged 
seventy-nine years, 

In 1856 Firth, Pond & Co. moved from Franklin square to 
547 Broadway. In 1863, by the withdrawal of Mr. Firth— 
who, with his son, established the house of Firth, Son & Co., 
bought out many years ago by C. H. Ditson & Co.—the firm 
became William A. Pond & Co., which is the title at present. 
The business was carried on at 547 Broadway, until 1878, 
when it was moved to 25 Union Square, the present stand. 
The firm now consists of Colonel William A. Pond and his 
son, William A, Pond, Jr. Colonel Pond was born in Albany 
in 1824. He was long connected with the Seventh Regiment, 





in which he was successively captain of the second company, 
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adjutant and lieutenant colonel. He took an active part in 
raising the fund for the building of the new armory, and was 
In April, 1877, he became 
and retained until 


one of the building committee. 
colonel the Veterans’ Association, 
April of the present year, when he resigned. 
[To be Continued.] 
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Chicago Trade Notes. 


| FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Lakesipe ee ad 
Cuicaco, Ill,, May 25, 1881. 


HE trade in musical instruments, &c., may now be 

set down as having reached ‘‘low water mark.” Many 

of the dealers, flattered by the extraordinary that 
came so unseasonably in the month of April, deceived them- 


** boom” 


selves with the hope that it would continue through the sum- 
The fact is, however, that the winter trade was, in great 
part, crowded into the spring, making the season a phenom- 
Now, however, the trade not unwill- 


mer, 


enal one in every way. 
ingly accept the coming season of repose. 

It must not be supposed from what I have said, that trade 
is remarkably dull; on the contrary, the business now doing 
far exceeds that for the same period in past years; only, though 
city trade is still more than fair, there has been a marked fall- 
ing off in the bulk of business during the past few weeks. 

Mr. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, goes East shortly for the pur- 
pose of buying his annual stock of Steinway pianos. The 
house has found that it must purchase from Steinway during 
the dull summer months, or there is great danger of being left 
in the lurch when the goods are wanted. 

Despite the season, W. W. Kimball manages to keep going 
‘under full The fact is, my friend Mr. Kimball 
always has something new and good with which to tempt the 


steam.” 


fancies of the musical world. ‘‘ Hence the result.” The lat- 
est is his patent mouse protector for cabinet organs. Mr. 
Curtiss, of Root & Sons, sails for Europe in a short time. He 


has been so crowded with business during the past few months, 
that he absolutely requires a rest. He expects to return, re- 
newed in vigor, to his desk ere fall. 

An amusing bit of correspondence, between a prominent 
house dealing largely in band instruments and an employee 
of an Eastern manufacturer, has been handed me 
The trade will appreciate the humor, so I give an abstract. 
First runs thus 

Would you not like to buy an organ It is a-—— organ I would like to 
have a snear drum but do not know how to get one. I am working for —— 
& if I can trade an organ for a drum why he will give me the drum he is so 
good that way please send catalogue of your Drumsat once to me his in- 
struments are warranted for 6 years of coarse it will not hurt to tell me 
weather you will or not but I should like to havea drum very much & it 
is a good cance to get an organ quite ceap I enclose you one of his circu- 
larsand you can select your organ also a stamped envolope to return an 
answer plase let me hear from you at once, 

In reply the Chicago house said that, though the make of 
organs offered is not well patronized in the West, the drums 
inquired after are beautiful, and the best every way, ‘‘ indeed 
cannot be beat;” and asan accommodation to its correspondent 
the house would send him one of its finest drums in exchange 


organ 


for an organ, mentioning the number. 

The Eastern correspondent then wrote back, asking the 

price of the drum and what the balance would be. 
fhe firm replied that the exchange was to be even, each to 
pay express charges on receipt of goods. 

The following is the reply, steeped in a sarcasm that will be 
appreciated: 

Dear Sir: 1 would like to know what you take us for out East here to 
be Fools (with a capital F.) or people that do not know any thing if you 
do you will find out diffirintly As I said before that I would like to have 
one of your Drums. But do not want you to think that we are Fools 
enough to trade a $126.00 Organ for a $20.00 Drum and please do not for- 
git it I did not think that you took us for eather one of those mentioned at 
top of this letter Two persons was talking of purchasing Drums but you 
have acted differient and I think that I shall do all in my power a gainst 
you, Please send me you Photograph of each of you so I can see what 
kind of persons you look like. 

And since that day, they do not speak! G. B. H. 


Montreal Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Monrreat, P. O., May 28, 1881. 

«yeas in Montreal, like all other large centres of 

commerce, depends on the weather, and we have had a 
touch of summer here for the past week, so that there are but 
few buyers among the piano dealers, though last week was 
quite lively for some. The principal topic now with all is the 
London disaster, in which some two hundred and fifty lives 
were lost, among them several prominent Montrealers. 

Prominent among music and musical instrument dealers is 
Henry Prince, who has a large store with the New York 
Piano Company, and who has been connected with the music 
trade some twenty-five years. Mr. Prince is the Dominion 
agent for the Courtois cornet and several of the best makers 
of band instruments. 

We have in Montreal one of the youngest pipe organ build- 
ers, I think, there is in America, Ernest Demarais. Seeing 
a notice in an evening paper, your reporter called on Mr. 
Demarais, who, by the way, is only twenty-one, and found 
him busy at work on a single manual organ. The work on 
the whole was very good, and reflects great credit on the 
enterprising young man. 

De Jondre & Co, are very busy fitting up the new Albert 
Hall, and it certainly makes one of the finest in the city. It 
will be opened next week, and then I can give a better 
opinion of its acoustic quality, etc. jj. B. 









Jardine & Son. 
T is not necessary to give a detailedgmstory @of the 
king of instruments, in order to sa herein thi above 

builders excel. They have had a tr and 
stand to-day in the foremost ran mef#ean organ buil 

Mr. Jardine, senior, was early taught the fun 
principles of organ buil in the establiS\ment of t 
Robson, well known bgiflders in Europe, al@&pst half alice 
ury ago. He (Mr. Jar@fne, senior) has been e 
in this city for a peri f nearlyfifty-years, H 
to bring into use her@the¢ombination mov re ble 
pedals and couplers, Ris own pneumatic uum ffallets, 
which he savs are nov&generally used Sy t ndog orga 
builders, who accredit hi&\ with the invg@ntiogand asgirt i 
be one of the chjef modern ovemegts r. Jard 5 
was the first toemploy projecti an , how 
generally adopted everywhere. Alsoffliagonal dra Ss, ar- 
ranged in steps, radiating and cu pedals, as wells the 
important improvements of reverse ellews ribs, w isa 
remedy for varlableness of wind caus unsteady ing. 
He was the firstto introduce from-Pari the now well Hhown 
novelties and infprovements, the Vo ir Angplica, 
the Clariana, Flute onique, EJate a Pavillon, Vi de 
Gamba, and the Vox ‘in itsgnost perfect fo free 


from the usual unpleasant nasal qualit%; also the Doleaj the 
French tremolo, etc. ag 

Mr. Jardine first adopted in Ameri s system of taping 
in equal temperament, as also the emat! nd scigmtific 
scales of pipes of Professor Tépftr, and the s ion 
principle of the Abbé Volger. §m this last, the act oes 
direct from the keys to the wind-Ghest valves ca a 
quicker articulation, and remainsglon n order an 
than when instruments are made e usual compRate 
principle. , ~eege 

Jardine & Son are can ed with§evera = 


pean organ builders, fro receive information of 
every new improvement. 

Edward Jardine has a thorough kno&Jedge of the instru- 
ment, and is considered a very good organ 

The workmen employed by this firm have bo ill and ex- 
perience, every department being thoroughly well ov 
by a competent foreman. Some of the largest instruments 
now in America have been kuilt by Jardine & 5 d have 
given the greatest satisfaction. “They have a’perfect legio 
testimonials from the best organists.and fudges in the lan 
The factory is on Thirty-ninth street, betweemfirst and Second 
avenues. X eangy 

Organs for churches in every State in the Uniofrhave been 
built by this old pioneer house, and remain good and 
up to this time. 

They have built argans for the cathedrals in New York, 
Pittsburg, Mobile, etc., and have sent organs for churches to 
every part of the world—Mexico, West Indies, South America, 
They are bound to be abreast, if not ahead of the 






etc., etc. 
times. 


Steinway & Sons Threatened with a Strike. 
AST Thursday afternoon, as Wm. Steinway was 
sitting in his office busily engaged in writing, he was 
not a little surprised to receive a notification from his work- 
men in the Astoria factory, who number some three hundred, 
that if he did not immediately discharge a man who was 
working with them, whom they termed a ‘‘scab,” they would 
all leave the factory immediately and go on strike. They 
demanded the discharge of the man on two grounds—first, 
because he refused to pay an assessment of $1 imposed upon 
him by the Union for the support of Gabler’s strikers, and 
secondly, because he called them opprobrious names, such 
as ‘‘Dutchmen,” &c., he being an American himself. 

Mr. Steinway informed the committee of three that he 
would come over to the factory on Saturday and hear both 
sides of the case; that if the man had been calling them 
names without any provocation on their part he would put a 
stop to it or discharge him. Accordingly on Saturday Mr. 
Steinway went to Astoria, and sat in judgment upon the 
great and momentous question of who struck first. When 
called before this tribunal the culprit, who, it was alleged, 
had so grievously maligned his three hundred associates, 
declared on his word and honor that the others had thrown 
the first stone; that they had used obscene epithets and had 
called him vile names—in short, a ‘‘scurvy scab.” He said 
further that the strikers at Gabler’s did not spend the money 
they received from the Union on their families, but loafed 
around the corners and spent it for beer. He was not a 
member of the Union and didn’t want to be, and he didn’t 
propose to pay any more fines to that institution—not if he 








knew it. 

Mr. Steinway, after hearing both sides, decided that the 
man was a free-born American citizen, living in a free coun- 
try, and had a right to do as he pleased with regard to pay- 
ing out his money. He therefore refused to discharge him 
on that ground. 

‘‘With regard to the other charge,” said Mr. Steinway, ‘I 
don't allow any man in my factory to call another one names. 
Therefore, if you insist on this man’s discharge, I shall also 
discharge all those who have called him a ‘scab’ and other 
names of the sort.” This decision on Mr, Steinway’s part 
fell like a thunderbolt among them, and they threatened to 
strike immediately. ‘‘All right,” replied Mr. Steinway, *‘ if 





. 








you do,"fast ma permanent, gecause “&shall close up the 

factory for mer.” The men ing 

on Monday, on Tuesday uietl 

ag@ Mr. St has hear thige fug@iegtro e 
Secretary of the Treasury has sed th 


following communication relating to the duty on hammer-’ 

elt to the collector of customs at the port of New York:— 

The department is in receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 

rther relating to the appeal [752 ¢] of Richard Ranft from 

our decision assessing duty at the rate of 50 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem on certain so called hammer-felt, 
imported into your port per Mosel and Neckar, in January 
and February last. It now appears that the merchandise con- 
sists of a felt fabric, in sheets about 38 inches square, and of 
graduated thickness, which is intended for use in the manu- 
facture of piano hammers. Your former report in the case, on 
which department's letter of the 23d ultimo was, in part, based, 
erroneously assumed that the goods in question were the com- 
pleted hammers, owing possibly to the fact that a sample of 
the hammers, and not of the fe//, was submitted for inspection. 
There is no doubt but that the felt is not, in thé condition in 
which it is imported, a complete indispensable part of a music- 
al instrument, but simply one of the materials from which 
such part is manufactured. The department therefore decides 
that such felt does not come within the ruling [Synopsis 4453] 
as to musical instruments and parts thereof, but that itis duti- 
able at the rate of 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, as a manufacture of wool. Department’s letter of 
the 23d ultimo, having been based upon an erroneous co - 
tién of the facts will be considered as withdrawn. Your* 

Sion is affirmed. 


rts and Imports of Musical Instruments. 


[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 















































ag TATIO musical instruments from 
port of N for the week en 8, 
1881: 
Orcans. |P1 RTES. S. 
To Were Exr@pren. i \ 
No.| Value. |N Valu&, |Cases. 
Liverpool., §....,.++- 1,560 
Porto Rico. ‘ ba eeeu uae 
British Australia..... 3 460! .. eee aes 
British Poss. i I 100! I 200! .... vis 
Hamburg... 2 a ae ateta 
ita n+ak en 6ae 2 600} .... oats 
LOOGGRs. .0cccccccccss| FO] $200) .. ie bea , 
Glasgow... ccsccccces ar oS) ee 500] ...- odes 
ee ier +i nies Jaan *4; $220 
MOUS. 6 ise0stsaccyn 80} $5,518) 8] $2,575 4) $220 
* Organ materials. 
New York Imports FoR THE WEEK Enpep May 28. 
Musical instruments, 141 pkgs............-. value. $15,796 








New Patents. 
Nore.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 
No. 24,835. Harmonica.—Theodore Meinhold, Klingenthal, 
Saxony, Germany. 


No. 236,449. Violin Bow.—Isaac C. Monroe, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
No. 236,505. Ventilator for Footlights of Theatres —Mar- 


shall H. Mallory, New York, N. Y. 

236,830. Keyboard Attachment for Musical Instruments. 

—Francis E. Moore, New York, N. Y. 

236,847. Piano Sounding Board.—Carl A. Schusterius, 

Koenigsberg, Prussia, Germany. 

No. 240,930. Octave Coupler for Musical Instruments.— 
George O. Stearns, New Haven, Conn. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


No. 


No. 











- HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

usscripTion (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates ror ApvertisinG (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
oF) aaa for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 

onday. 

All venstuances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
deat, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher, : 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monror, 
General Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutas Viennor, Gen 
Manager. 
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MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. “Y. City 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal lndivuction, 
$B. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


Professional Cards. 


AThis department has been established to give mem- 
Bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Le peg ma in Sin; fing and the 2 tg hennehes of 
Vocal and Dramatic 18 East r4t City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


cor } 








$«o per year each.] 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pu ae 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. 


SARAH JEWETT, 


Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Pianos Sidnway Hall Fourteenth st., N.Y. City. 
WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


pecially engaged for ‘‘ La Mascotte,” at the Bijou 
oper House, for the summer season. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Tews and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N.Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 
Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German. or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y, City. 








PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 





Pa 





tog First 














a West rath st., N. Y. City. 





MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia —_ Combination, en route. 


E DWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














MME, CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio, A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR, E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, _195 Tremont st, , Boston, Mass. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, - 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 








GRAFULLA’'S BAND, 


FRANCIS X, DILLER, Musical Director, 
204 East 13th | st., N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODWOR’ rH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., 


ADOL PH ‘NE UENDOREF. 
oatuctor, 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Sulture. 117 E. uth St., N. Y: City. 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 1 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing f or the Stage, 
cond ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
101 Waverley place, N. .Y. City. 


Germania Tat. 1 Se Gu. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 


ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the vear. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting axd Oratory,”” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City 








CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





Address, care aw Music Hall, prarnent 


WILLIAM COURT NEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 ‘West 18th st., N. Y. . City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st, 











H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and ‘editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. Address office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rth st., 





kb yr. 





LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet, 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME, JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 





_& hickering Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 
Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
_ 268 West 23d st., N.Y. City. 


MME. ADEL IN: A MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEVENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'S 


Viewe School, 13 St. Mark’s place, e, N. *. City. 


HAYDON TIL LA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Te sacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near ; Fifth ave N. 'Y. City. 


MISS EMIL Y WIN ANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W, sad st., 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, 


and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N 


N. Y. City 


Organist 


_Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Wieele, k 
Weber's, 108 Fifth ave., N. ¥ 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 50 West r6th st., 





Music Dealers 








and Publishers. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin Hand tnstromonts, 


Made by  SOOeEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 


Ww. My POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York, Sole 
ee" Full Price L Ist on — ation. 








EDWARD SCHUBERT & C0, cnon'ston 


Importers and Dealers. 

Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; 
G. COT 
Catalogues sent free upon applic ation, 


Music Publishers, 

All by Late Publications 
i Sic ; ETERS, Leipsic ; 
ERTH & "CO, Leipsic ( tdition Schuberth); J. 
Deipsic (V olks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


NEW YORK. 


JUL. SCHU- 


TA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 























W. L. ALLen, Managing . Bdkor. | 


THE CHICAGO YYVORLD, 


Rost. A. BAGLEY, Business Manager. 
Nicwotas Bippie, Treasurer. 
+4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of m World; Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK CUTS, ETC. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


»eobT HE LOCKWOOD PRESS tee 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 
Or _AIMING the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and possessing the 


~ latest improved presses, capable of doing the finest class of printing, the under- 
* signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has 


equipped a complete 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM {PRINTING JE STABLISHMENT, 


and is now Las to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
smallest Car otehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices Consistent wiTH Goop WorKMANSHIP. 


—$CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 


Spanish, German 


Cuirrorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
ag . ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Societ Reporter. 
Mrs. Hh F, Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 

















“SB1IMNOD ‘IVDISANW ZHL 


2" Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, 
or Portu 
The un 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 

vommres to be printed, the number of copies wanted. 

pecial attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 
notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


siorsigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. | THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 
“IvNunol SaBTIIN ZHL 











LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. | THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. 


e 

















‘SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


(@ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. 


For 


accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 


selected. TERMS KEASONABLE, 








ON APPLICATION, 


Address 


=PIANOS. 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, 


Low Prices and Easy Terms. 


NEW YORK. 








1. BACON 


FRANCIS 


BACON’S I 


PIANOS. 138: 


PIANO FACTORY, 


Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR, 


Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


§27 Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. 





Catalogues by Mail on Application. 


COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO GASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. 


B. N. SMITH, 20 & 2 


Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 


22 Commerce & St., Hew York. 








‘‘ AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY.’’ 


Cralaxy ¢ 


f Gilt-edge Specialty Houses of N. ¥ 


SHOPPING EN YCLOPI DIA 
HELMER & GLUTH, Publishers, 


iS NEAR Broapway, New York 





AGL ORUAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 
facturer of Reed Organszin the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 


a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








: 4 
ase Piano (0,;. ¢=zAsos & 


~i> 


SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 











‘Richmond, I 





HENRY F. MILLER 





BOSTON, 


PIANOS 


2 MASS, U.S.A. 


will have no other. 





Bs 








NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
——oa 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNROE ORGAN REED CO. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


“TWENTY MILLIONs— 


of our Reeds now in use. 


A RE prepared to sup ply the demands of the Trade 

in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 

Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materiais, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. &« 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Uniou Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mthly Price, 6d, by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 


The Orchestra ald The Choir 


Published on the first of every month. , A V E N 

HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 

nearly twenty years, has during that time been 

held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 

tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 

promote the objects of all who are interested in the 
development of High Class Music. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Per Inch, in Column .£0 58. 6d 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if 
prepaid in one amount. 
Ordinary Page : 
Column £2 108, od. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON, 
Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 


Estabtished 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright DZade. 
Speciat Rates To Deaters. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 





PIANOS# 


J, H. & €. S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


lubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 





‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. | 


Near NintH Avenve, NEW YORK. 
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\ 
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NEW STYLES 








Original! 
Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN GOMP'Y. 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO STOOLS 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks, Stands, &c. 





Piano Covers 
Wholesale 


and Retail. 


Stools 


Repaired. 





| ity than their own, copy our NAME 
| and MANNER OF PACKING in the 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Uneacelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 


EVERY 8sTRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY U8, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 


hope to benefit by our reputation. No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 49 Maiden Lane. New York. 
“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calis your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, es 
should travel over it : 


ttained. ure oti 








As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be in UNION DEPOTS, at all im t 
ints. No change of cars between C mECAGO. KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
ick ouraage because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleopies cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes t the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty c 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of ne ore incidents of life. You arrive 
= Cosmnetion waeeed, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 


care of the Cena. & om Island & Epate Railway for the comfort of its patrons ts 
its eS ae e fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 


ing busin 
— Erie ronstous, <pemiens a tat that assemble from 
time to time in yt Ay he great et erties ond the rc States, as well as couse who seek the plossantess pace a of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes o enete 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, Scone or pusiness. in the most caspicions ume of rte year, th 
Summer season and months of mber and October, Company every year puts on sale, May at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United tes and Canadas, round trip ‘ets to 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 


Aone goed seturaing, wate Os Onober hnag Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
acca age ER, this te th m Jy he roe ore Sos os all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
Py 2 =x 
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Thee Chicago & Northwestem Railway 


Is the OLDEST ! a ComsrEDCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago = 
yg te ye Iowa, on vee: 

= l- 

dahon oo ‘or Council 

Bl Blais, Omah we og Leadvil inte, re Lake, 

wood, Sioux City, Cedar 

= all Points in the 


ight Trains. 
eating you Tic Tickets via M+ 
aie, to buy 
do not read over the Chicago and of A AS 


it you wish he. Best Tra e veliay Anes ccommodation: 
Witt T. (ONE OTHER se tk AND 


its sell Tickets by. this Line. 


Sickest Agents 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 24 V. P. & Gen. Man, 





390 Oanal St, New York. 


mation, time-tables, maps call upon o! 
Ee. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 





Gen’! Ticket and Pase’r Agent, Chicago. 
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THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


No. 31 Cortlandt 








OBERT MARTIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 





THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


Street, New York, 
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Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS, 


“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:— 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 







A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 





Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valvo Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
2 FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 








AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Cornctss pest hasbroments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLEBRATED 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 





CORNETS-—-With =F ii 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 











and Jobber in 





Also Importer of mm 


European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 










80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 

Meg. Louis Scunerser, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New York. 

Dean Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 
statiyg that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you date 13th June, 187%), 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that al! our business transac- 
tions must pass throu: ugh 3 your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & cc. ‘ 


SEND FOR: ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


-Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS. 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRARE, 


also in Europe. 


GUITARS tau nus 








instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of sa h Fist the Que instrumenty offered b th 
maker, and test side by side with this. Com i. lities ; Second, Ti Z he Prices. "| 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains oe. pe of everything needed by Bands; mailed free t Band Leader 
who poaew his address. rtant ev dar @ uestions Leewened. List of { Band Music. 
Reduced P: Prices’ id Liberal orm Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 









STARK & CO., 


+. Importers ~~ 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS li 


Musical Lasiraments 


STRINGS, &c., 


No. 25 Murray Street, 
= NEW YORK. 








DANIEL HESS, 


33 MAIDEN 1-ANE, NEW YORK, 
— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 


Cornets and Band Instruments! 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent reece Light Valves of celebrated makers. 
French, German and Italian Strings, and Musical Merchandise in general. 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception,this £ 
is the neatest, most dura- f 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness and 
durability, is full lined 
and air-tight. The Box . 
is made Biack | th mg Py ‘aeaad like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and 
a receptacle for R 3 a. Handle on top or in front. The Violin 
Playersfof our A. pronouns it best Box to carry and preserve the Violin. 








Pat. Serr. 14, 1880. 
















GC. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “Courtois”’ and “ Distin’’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrumcats. 


Anp Importers oF AND Wro.esALe DeAcers IN 


mien MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and .y acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 

nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. p. commas Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. 8. De La Cova, Mr 

Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Goul 

Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers* 
Dru enbrunner Zithers 









Strings and Musical Mer 
chandise in general. 
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Send lor Price of the Pp A CG Kk rn R D O P G A Ni Manufactured by the 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
| A’ Ack. P 3 Gold “Medal at the Gold Medal at the 


World’s Fair, Vienna, 
Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 























GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 
=_ 4» xX 


| WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—— SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 








Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=rposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Earposition. 





rhe great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm 


2 onere ope pa 


(2 Send for Illustrated "ee hey 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 
SSSSS0OSOe 





Ce a 


. PP. SALE 





-—_ 


— eg 


Is making 100,000 4 those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALr-price. They 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at Ba THIRTY-°FIFTH STREET and TENTH echo New York. 
< Se 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


\) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


NE NN 
—-Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


Nos. 457, 459 and 464 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 


“D 
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J. W. BRACKETT. 
GRAND, 


—Manufacturers of — 


Established ‘in 1657. om 





[{pright AND Square 


PEAR OP OATES, 
Patent Pedal 
Upright Pianofortes 

4 Specialty. 


a Babe Boe 8 ho bch 8 ALD 
MITT 
eI HUH HAMANN 


so 
OUR LATEST MARVEL. 
== illl 


<a 














' 8 Boon 


E COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave xey-board, and from 
; 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 VWashintgon Street, BOSTON 








four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 

difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12tr & (2th ffs, ¥. ¥ 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th: Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHIL‘.DELPHIA, 1376, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instrumen‘s of the age. 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


GUARANTEED 
2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. 


Terms favorable. 


V¥ererconns, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. 1 New York. 
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—-ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my ence have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


—_#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. #—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions. 


1i4 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New Vork 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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THE BEST - PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


ree saunndl Wareroomts 21 E vont eee: 
bactonry ) Oe eS bes Fh) J Street, 


-. YORK, U.S.A. = 
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L 
SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 


4 





—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs 


— OF — 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm 8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WIISON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CU.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promp ly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., . le..se 


READING, ° - - MASS., 
METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & S0N, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


3188 and 320 \East 39th Street. 
——_~_——__———— 








ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFOR'TE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 18'75-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 
3 9,089 Lbs. 


9,910 “« 


ee 
66 
6é 


é 


TL. WATERS 
Pianos and Q)rgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St. N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 
>—_——_ 


= General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
breted Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, 





SOUNDING BOARDS. 
Boards. 
é 


6,300: .* 

9,006 
37,690 
41 985 


F. CONNOR, 
PIAWN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
2 Send for Catalogue. 


sé 
66 


6 


Piano in America. 


N. B.— Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








—o§$ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West 
by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. 


Conducted 
Our instru- 


m™ ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


honest workmanship throughout. 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. 
of our instruments can be 


Parties contemplating the purchase of 
Samples 


seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 


churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 


Congregational Church, Moline, IIL; 


Methodist Church, Bloomington, II. 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 











List oF ouR address or apply at the factorv. 


HORACE WATERS & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and ()rgans, 





826 Broadway, New York. 


—ALso GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


a 
| 2 pc dre CATALOGUES MAILED. 








Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 

Fifth Avenue Cata., N.Y., ‘ 

St. George’ s Church, - 

St. Paul's M.E.Ch., “ 

soy Innocents, 

Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
ie Pres., Philadel, phia, 

St. John’ 'S - E. Brootiys, 
Trin. Ch., n Francisco, 
hrist Ch., Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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‘vot WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “*s<*" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel ices 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 





Send for Latest Catalogue. 


He J. EAVES. 
CO STUM ER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Begs to-call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 


the leading one in America. 
The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 


greatest ever known in New York. 
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WHBER sTEINWAY 


PIANOFORTE. GRAND, SQUARE. AND DPRIGHR 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


ena & SoH, , & 
Read the wonderful orr:craL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial , ; 
"WEBE Pp I A N 
ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., rime iN 
FOR 


Grand, square and Upright Pianos. STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 


























REPORT: 
* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 


(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence N ’ 
ion, a pli 7 7 ew York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppet, Secretary, 


| CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu:ous advestigers, who are trying to palm off a CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


__ CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


on Pianos. 

The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out ofa possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and _ ed Weber —_—s 

stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combine 

ih eee —" a: SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORKS, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


with greatest power.” 


llustrated Catalogue, with Price List, Warerooms. Sth Aye. cor. 6th Street, New York. 


mailied free upon application, 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 














BSSTABLISHED 1646. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, . - “| OF BER MASS. 














(i Wary “Ma Fe PIANOS N (Neve VAP 2 


333 & 335 Yest 36th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. 








BEHNING .:<:22""|BEHNING 


—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.j— 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


 &4cOURTOIS 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp Sr., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 








J. Howard Foote, Esq., New York. 
Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 


Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 
I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


MusicaL INstRUMENT W/arEHOUSE. 
Xt 








THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


188 & 190 nail - ds No, 31 
State Street. . Maiden Lane. 


i Tm varie of designs Established 1868. fae ( (4p a) Established 1835. 
ty r ¢@™ Catalogues Free. wip tL db NS &@™ Catalogues Free. 


Mention Tue Courier. Mention Tuz Courier. 


y ielding unrivaled tones. + Used by Levy, Arsuck.e, Reyno.ps, and all Artists. pi 


~~ S SPECIALTIES: =o 


Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. Sole U.S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
| Ei may” g ‘ I- : € B Importer of General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c, 
J. i: & C 7? Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 


HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
Brattleboro, Vt. BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 
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